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New Titles from NEWMAN! 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE 


by Romano Guardini 
Translated by Elinor ( Briets 


The celebrated Catholic theologian, Romano Guardini, presents a brilliant psy 
chological, philosophical, and theological analysis of the Confessions of St. 
Augustine. Always an exciting and profound writer, Monsignor Guardini is at 
his very best in this sensitive interpretation of one of the greatest autobiographies 
of all time 4 Catholic Book Club Selection. $3.95 





THE SECRET OF DREAMS 
by Pedro Meseguer, S.J. 
Translated by Paul Burns 


Father Meseguer, an internationally acknowledged expert in the field of para 
psychology, surveys the entire realm of dreams in relation to man’s life and 
destiny. Especially provocative are the chapters on the important role dreams 
can play in spiritual direction. A Catholic Book Club Selection. $4.75 





ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J 


While discussing such subjects as man’s relationship with God, fidelity to one’s 
calling, relationships with our neighbor, and sanctification of daily routine, 
Father Rahner proves that his theology is as practical as it is profound. $1.95 





READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 
Volume |: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


An easy-to-use, ready-reference collection of primary documents and source 
readings in ecclesiastical history. This first volume includes many of the 
treaties, decress, papal bulls, pronouncements, and encyclicals on which we 
depend for a good deal of our knowledge of Church history from Apostolic 
times to the sixieenth century. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 











OBERAMMERGAU AND ITS PASSION PLAY 

by Elisabethe Corathiel 
\ recognized authority on the subject presents the only complete guide to the 
world-famous Oberammergau Passion Play, the townspeople who take part in it, 
and the beautiful Bavarian countryside which forms its settting. Illustrated. $3.00 
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CASTRO ON OUR COVER 
EDITOR: 

The selection of Castro’s photograph for the 
cover of THe CATHOLIC WorLD (July) borders 
on the grotesquely humorous in view of his 
current anticlerical machinations your 
generous editorial notwithstanding. 

Many might well interpret this extravagant 
gesture as Catholic approbation of his Com- 
munistic tightrope-walking (a euphemism). 

Eileen E. Crean 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


kd Please be 
pictures jor our 
Usually the 


’ , 
ticle or the 


informed that we select the 
cover for various reasons. 
picture serves to illustrate an ar- 
editorial. Castro was in the news in 
July and we felt that his picture would call at- 
tention to the magazine and to the timeliness 
of our discussion of events in Cuba. I suppose 
we should have only bishops on the cover of 
the magazine? 


CATHOLIC 


EDITOR: 


“APPROVAL” .OF THE U. N. 


I am sorry to state that you have once again 
failed to supply me with the information I de- 
sired 

I asked you to produce a clear and official 
Papal approval of the United Nations. 

Instead of doing so, you merely state (I'll 
Tell the World,” July, 1960) that the Vatican 
has approved the idea or the ideal of interna- 
tional union and peace. This is no more an 
approval of the United Nations than is the 
Church’s well-known endorsement of temper- 
ance and approval of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union or any other anti-liquor 
organization. 

Your failure to quote a single specific line 
of Church approval for the specific organiza- 
tion named, or rather misnamed, the United 


ell 


Nations, is proof enough to me that there is 
no such endorsement. 

Catholic editors should stop trying to brain- 
wash their readers into believing that such ap- 
proval does exist. 

Anne Barrett 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Ed.: Please! Editors don’t “brainwash” any- 
body! While it’s true that the Church has not 
given blanket, 100 per cent approval to the 
U. N., the Church hasn’t given this kind of 
approval to any government on earth—ever. 
The Church just doesn’t do this kind of thing. 
Any political institution is bound to have limit- 
ations. However, the. Church has always taught 
that men have civic obligations and the duty 
to work for the common good. This is true on 
the national level, and on the international 
level too. This is why in my editorial (“Cath- 
olic Opinion of the U. N.,” April, 1960) I criti- 
cized purely negative Catholic thinking about 
the U. N. I felt that my duty as a Catholic 
editor was quite clear. Last March when THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD sponsored a seminar here in 
New York to acquaint Catholic editors with 
the work of the U. N., Archbishop Vagnozzi, 
the Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., wrote a 
long and encouraging letter in which he said: 
“It is heartening to know of this significant 
initiative . . . To these men of the ‘fourth es- 
tate’ is committed the important task of com- 
municating to our Catholic people and 
strengthening in them an awareness of the re- 
sponsible role which is theirs in the attaining 
of international peace and unity.” 


BAPTISTS AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
EDITOR: 

Was much interested in Father Blum’s ar- 
ticle re Baptist parochial schools (July). If 
any progress is to be made in the field of our 
own parochial school financing, it will be 
through the efforts of experimentalists such as 
the author. 
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Obviously, Catholics aren’t going to get very 
far by contrasting Catholic schools for Cath- 
olics with Protestant or secularist schools for 
“everybody.” We may get somewhere by con- 
trasting religious schools for believers with so- 
cialized schools for “everybody else.” 


Wm. C. Kessel 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Ed.: I agree. I think that there is a notice- 
able shift in Protestant and Jewish attitudes 
toward the “secular” public school, and I think 
that this will eventually prove helpful in pro- 
ducing a climate of understanding among non- 
Catholics for the presentation of the Catholic 
case for aid to parochial schools. However, I 
notice a strong division of opinion among Cath- 
olics about the wisdom of state support which 
might invite state control. A question soon to 
loom larger is: what kind of an educational sys- 
tem can Catholics erect without state aid? Is 
there a limit to what we can do under the pres- 
ent setup? 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND MAGIC 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on the article by E. B. 
Strauss in the July issue. Aside from the ques- 
tion of scrupulosity, it is valuable for its clear 
statement of the antithesis between religion 
on the one hand, and magic and its outgrowth, 
physical science, on the other. In religion we 
ask, or plead with, a higher power, whereas in 
magic and in science we try to compel the 
higher power to do what we want. In magic 
the higher power is thought of as a spirit-per- 
son, while in science it is depersonalized into 
a force, but that makes little difference since 
we know nothing as to the nature of force 
anyway; some scientists would discard the very 
idea of force as being merely anthropocentric. 

Especially good is Strauss’ definition of 
magic as “the art of producing an effect by 
disproportionate causes.” Any consulting en- 
gineer has had the experience of being called 
in by the managerent of some firm as a sort 
of lower-grade scientist, when what was really 
wanted was a magician. It was hoped that by 
some slight rearrangement of parts in an ap- 
paratus, or a change in an order of procedure, 
or the insertion of some ten-cent gadget, or the 
addition of a few drops of some solution 
(“snake oil” my electroplater friend calls it), 
production could be doubled or quadrupled and 
costs halved or quartered, at no expense. But 
in this world of ours, ten or fifteen per cent 
gain is good, and fifty per cent almost phe- 
nomenal. The management people are there- 
fore disappointed because the consultant has 
not worked magic, even if they do not say it 
in so many words; though in several cases I 
have had even that experience. 


How merely skin-deep is the acceptance of 
the scientific idea that the physical world is 
intelligible and predictable, is shown by the re- 
action of some managements when their prod- 
uct is under competitive test. If theirs does not 
“come out on top,” they are more than half 
inclined to blame it on some malign influence 
exerted by their competitors through thought 
transference or the like (“Yogi stuff” I call it). 
This statement again is based on actual ex- 
perience. 

Especially welcome was Strauss’ mention 
of the work of Lynn Thorndike. Judging from 
his earlier book, Thorndike seems to have 
started out as just another provincial-minded 
teacher of history, with the preconceived ideas 
of that class. But he was privileged to do much 
research in the European libraries, including 
the Vatican library, and the combination of 
opportunity and his ability resulted in the 
monumental History of Magie and Experi- 
mental Science. It is to be hoped that Strauss’ 
mention of Thorndike’s interestingly written 
work will induce many to read it. 

Another work of interest in connection with 
this subject, though not so much from the 
psychological angle, is the French physicist 
P. Duhem’s Systéme du monde de Platon a 
Copernique, which should have been translated 
into English long ago but never has been. 


Reader 





CATHOLIC WORLD ASSOCIATES 


Between June 30th and July 3lst, the 
following were added to the growing 
number of Catholic World Associates: 


CO-OPERATING ASSOCIATES 


J. E. Dyer, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Morris, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SUSTAINING ASSOCIATES 


Mrs. William H. Dougherty, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Rev. Joseph Flynn, C.S.P., St. Paul's College, 
Washington, D. C. 


R. J. Gledhill, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Zigford Kriss, New Britain, Conn. 
Mary M. MacDonald, Edmonton, Canada 
William J. Magee, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gregor F. Meyer, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Joseph J. Reilly, M.D., Seattle, Wash. 
Grace M. Sullivan, Paris, Illinois 

John R. Watson, Stockton, Calif. 

Ella M. Wilkins, New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Is Catholicism Comstockery? 


S.x CENSORSHIP, LIKE death and taxes, is a topic of perennial concern. 
Responsible citizens do not need the present flamboyant controversy over 
“our national purpose” to realize that something has gone askew with public 
morality. There are thoughtful Americans who, fearing its inroads into 
creative art, literature and civil rights, look with a dim eye on any form of 
censorship. On the other hand, there are equally thoughtful parents and 
guardians of the law who demand strict curbs on vendors of obscene books. 
In between you have a vast bloc of citizens who are not emotionally involved 
in the controversy but who are convinced that some form of sex censorship 
is necessary and equally convinced that the present forms of sex censorship 
do not achieve their ends and may be doing more harm than good. 

Comstockery in America (Beacon Press) is the latest volume that at- 
tempts to deal with the problem. In this book, Robert W. Haney, a Unitarian 
minister, takes the position that censorship is a menace to art and free cul- 
tural expression and is neither necessary nor useful. Making its appearance 
during an election campaign in which religious emotions will be kindled, the 
book might be construed as an anti-Catholic tract in the pattern of Emmett 
McLoughlin’s recent book on American culture and Catholic schools. But 
it would be unfair to put Haney’s book in that category. 

Haney gives the impression that the Catholic Church is the contemporary 
equivalent of the 19th Century self-appointed censor, Anthony Comstock. 
In his Preface Haney says that his volume is in part an answer to Father 
Harold C. Gardiner’s Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship (Doubleday, 1958). 
Yet Haney’s book is primarily a polemic against all censorship rather than 
a tract against Catholicism as such and he has made a serious attempt to 
come to grips with the general problem. In his Preface he says that his 
book is not merely a polemic but is designed to introduce the reader to the 
historical facts of censorship and “thus to incite him to think more deeply 
and comprehensively about social norms, the meaning of art in all its forms 
and the place of the questioning mind in human society.” 

It seems to me that the author, because of his emotional and dramatic 
approach to his subject, fails to incite his reader to “think more deeply and 
comprehensively.” The dramatics in the book occur as early as the second 
chapter which is luridly entitled “Blushes and Leers as Guides to Crime.” 
Here Haney excoriates Anthony Comstock, who was, in the words of Mar- 
garet Leech, “the spirit of enforced righteousness made palpable—fleshly 
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and menacing, with ginger-colored 
whiskers and a warrant and a Post 
Office badge.” This is all very 
colorful but adds little to our com- 
prehension of the problem of cen- 
sorship in 1960. 


|e IS AN eminently readable book, 
with its arguments clearly pre- 
sented, but the author’s attempt to 
popularize his material has led him 
to make snap judgments. This haz- 
ard of every popularizer proves to 
be Haney’s undoing, especially’ in 
his sweeping denunciation of the 
Supreme Court’s stand on obscen- 
ity. He shows how Justice Brennan 
(in the majority opinion in Roth 
vs. U. S.) arrived at the conclusion 
that American courts have refused 
to give obscenity the protection of 
the First Amendment because they 
have considered it as utterly with- 
out redeeming social significance. 
Then he goes on to Brennan’s form- 
ulation of obscenity as: “Whether 
to the average person, applying con- 
temporary community standards, 
the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient 
interest.” But Haney, a thorough- 
going relativist impatient of lan- 
guage that presupposes a fixed 
moral code, says that in a society 
that contains different cultural 
groups “there can be no agreement 
on what for that society is obscene.” 
He dismisses the Supreme Court 
decision as “puritanical” and then 
in an obvious play to the gallery 
concludes: “Our blushes and smirks 
and self-righteous denunciation of 
four-letter words, lewd pictures and 
all the other paraphernalia of ob- 
scenity and pornography are little 


more than the attempt to be noble 
when we are really being absurd.” 

Emotional generalizations such 
as this shed plenty of heat but no 
light on the fundamental problem 
facing the Supreme Court — the 
painstaking formulation of a work- 
ing definition of obscenity. The 
Court was dissatisfied with previous 
legal definitions on the ground they 
were too vague. Justice Brennan’s 
opinion showed that the Court has 
long considered obscenity a topic 
that was baffling in its complexity 
and in its relation to human free- 
doms but along comes Mr. Haney 
with an all too flip and final answer 
that all disapproval of obscenity is 
absurd. It is interesting to note 
that President Eisenhower on July 
15th signed two “absurd” bills al- 
ready passed by both houses of 
Congress to provide the Post Office 
Department with more power to 
deal with mail - order pornography. 

In “An Unscientific Postscript” 
Mr. Haney attempts to psychoana- 
lyze the censors and controllers. 
According to Haney, when Com- 
stock attended a meeting of a free- 
love organization in Boston in 1877, 
he had a great desire to flee the 
meeting. Haney ventures the. opin- 
ion that this desire was a defense 
mechanism to snap off his tempta- 
tion to agree with the speakers. The 
only one who could shed much light 
on that problem would be Comstock 
himself but he’s dead and we have 
a very live problem that can’t be 
solved by speculation about the in- 
ner world of an 1877 zealot. We 
cannot come to grips with the prob- 
lem of censorship by saying that 
the only problem is the person- 
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ality problem of individual censors. 

Mr. Haney is the first author I 
have read who claims the protection 
of the First Amendment not only 
for obscenity but for pornography 
also, i.e., dirt for dirt’s sake. He 
would allow smut unless it can be 
shown that persons reading porno- 
graphy “act out their responses in 
socially destructive deeds.” As to 
the question of religion and morals, 
he warns the clergy that religion 
has no concern with morals, religion 
being an absolute commitment of 
oneself to a personal search for a 
meaning in life. Therefore churches 
and other religious institutions may 
criticize morals but must not advo- 
cate moral codes. I confess this is 
too deep for me. I think he is try- 
ing to offer the comforting message 
that morals are relative and that 
modern man must forget the Chris- 
tian moral code and fiercely em- 
brace Tillich’s principle that reli- 
gion is the concern with that which 
has ultimate validity. 


Waar IS THE present status of 
Catholic thinking on censorship of 
sex? What are we Comstocks con- 
cocting to make our fellow Ameri- 
cans miserable? Catholic writers are 
aware that indiscriminate censorship 
can play havoc with human free- 
dom, stultify literature and act as 
a drag on the entertainment arts. 
Father John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., has pointed out that the ideal 
is to strike a balance between free- 
dom and restrxint by establishing 
a program thi. will be sustained by 
the consent of the community. We 
cannot run far ahead of contempo- 
rary moral thinking. If our era is 


sex-obsessed, the law and voluntary 
organizations cannot make demands 
on the citizen beyond the level of 
morality that his school, home and 
church have taught him. 

As a general rule, Catholic think- 
ing takes a dim view of official cen- 
sorship, federal or state. However, 
there are festering sores which can 
be alleviated only by official action 
as in the case of mail-order porno- 
graphy. Moreover, in his letter to 
the Vienna meeting of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Film Office, July 10- 
14th, Pope John reaffirmed that 
civil authorities as well as home and 
church have a responsibility in the 
matter of films for young people. 

However, there is a principle that 
figures largely in papal encyclicals 
and which comes into play in mak- 
ing a prudent decision as to whether 
or not to resort to official censor- 
ship. It is the principle of subsidi- 
arity. According to this principle, 
government should not arrogate to 
itself functions which can be per- 
formed by smaller and lesser bodies. 
The federal government ought not 
to handle what can be administered 
equally well by the states — and 
likewise neither the states nor the 
federal government should perform 
functions which can be performed 
by unofficial bodies. 

Here in the U. S. there are two 
types of unofficial censorship, self- 
censorship by the publishing and 
entertainment industries and volun- 
tary democratic action by church or 
civic groups. The Motion Picture 
Association of America has its Pro- 
duction Code, a form of self-censor- 
ship. In Radio-TV there is a gen- 
eral Broadcasters’ Code and in TV 
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specifically, each network has its 
censoring board, the Continuity Ac- 
ceptance department. In publishing, 
the only real effort at self-censorship 
has been that made by the Comics’ 
Magazine Association of America to 
eliminate the sexuality, morbidity 
and violence in comic books. 

The form of censorship, however, 
that draws the special fire of Robert 
Haney and other foes of control is 
that which is exerted by volunteer 
church or civic associations. They 
are assailed as “bands of Philis- 
tines,” “vigilantes” and “Com- 
stocks.” Yet they play a very neces- 
sary role in a democratic society. 
For the heart of the democratic 
creed is that the people must not 
shift all responsibility for the com- 
mon good to public officials. It 
stands to reason that parents, for 
instance, should have a real con- 
cern to shield children from exces- 
sive sexual stimulation, and should 
exert an influence to avert it. 

The Church likewise has a duty 
to help maintain a suitable level of 
public morality, otherwise it would 
be failing in its role of judge and 
critic of society. It would be crying 
“peace, peace” when there is no 
peace. The Legion of Decency has 
been called a “pressure group” and 
has been blamed for picketing and 
other forms of organized pressure. 
But the Legion simply distributes 
lists of ratings of motion pictures 
and arranges for voluntary Legion 
pledges not to see objectionable 
pictures. 


F aremn JOHN CourRTNEY Murray, 
S.J., not only warns Catholics that 
methods of peaceful argument and 


persuasion are more effective than 
threats and boycotts directed at 
newsdealers and theater managers. 
He also reminds his fellow Catholics 
that while they have a civil right to 
boycott. movie houses, such strong- 
arm methods may give the impres- 
sion that the Church is a power 
bloc that relies on force to achieve 
its goals rather than on sweet rea- 
sonableness and persuasion. 

There are volunteer church and 
civic groups all over the country 
that ask individuals to write to TV 
stations protesting against objec- 
tionable articles or programs. This 
is all very healthy and democratic 
but the unfortunate thing is that 
the letters or phone calls come from 
individuals who often have more 
zeal than prudence. How to illumi- 
nate them is not a problem of cen- 
sorship. It is a problem of educat- 
ing them for life in democratic 
society. In other words, the answer 
to the problems presented by volun- 
teer groups is not to stifle their free- 
dom but to educate them in good 
manners and discretion. 

Censorship is necessary to con- 
serve the basic values of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Some maintain that 
freedom is the highest of all values 
and they will oppose all forms of 
censorship. But another and larger 
group of Americans, including most 
Catholics, realize that freedom is a 
great but negative good that exists 
for the advancement of positive val- 
ues. They will hold for some degree 
of sex censorship, trusting in the 
meantime that voluntary associa- 
tions of church and civic groups will 
act prudently lest they prosper the 
very evils they want to prevent. 





John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Sex, Love 
and Self-Mastery 


For various historical reasons the “sex revolution” 


is a special challenge for American Catholics. 


= LOVE, “the way of a man with a maid” that even the 
wise Solomon admitted he couldn’t understand, will always remain 
a mystery, though a mystery we cannot ignore. For human love is 
related to human sexuality, and sexual drives are not readily re- 
conciled with either the demands of love or the requirements of 
society. It has never been easy to balance the need for sexual con- 
trol with the need for expression. Social order and personal de- 
velopment demand control; group survival requires expression. 
Systems of control are naturally established in terms of what sex 
means to the group. Thus among most primitive and pagan socie- 
ties attention focused primarily on the social consequences of sex, 
and controls were designed to regulate only expressions that might 
disrupt family, social status, or ceremonial systems. In societies 
following Judeo-Christian traditions, attention centered primarily 
on the moral significance of sex for the integral development of the 
person, with the result that controls regulated every expression in 
thought, word, and deed. 

But modern Americans can no longer reach agreement on 
either the personal or social significance of sex, and consequently 
there exists no uniformly accepted system of controls. The result- 
ing moral chaos offers a field day for the perennial exploiters of 
sexuality, yet their ruthless perversion of art, literature, enter- 
tainment and advertising draws little critical comment. Owing 
largely to this widespread exploitation, America has become the 
most sex-obsessed society in Western culture. The entire social 
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fabric of attitudes and structures 
formerly determining the moral ex- 
pressions of sex has obviously col- 
lapsed. Although shortsighted mod- 
ern parents may indignantly deny 
it, premarital chastity in particular 
is no longer regarded as a practical 
ideal. Contemporary dating pat- 
terns are based on the premise that 
mutual sexual stimulation and en- 
joyment constitute a legitimate 
form of entertainment for adoles- 
cents. In the related areas of mari- 
tal fidelity, divorce, contraception, 
abortion and sterilization, the pri- 
macy of individual choice is re- 
garded as normal. Sex no longer has 
moral criteria, while its obvious re- 
lationships to reproduction are re- 
garded as secondary, even in mar- 
riage. 

It is not surprising that the evil 
consequences of this so-called sex 
revolution should appear so quickly. 
What is surprising is the slowness 
and even reluctance of Christian 
leaders and parents to grasp the full 
import of what has happened. The 
major significance of the revolution 
is not that it involves a marked in- 
crease in moral failures. Far more 
important, it implies a radical re- 
jection of the entire Christian view 
of sex. 

Conduct that Christians formerly 
regarded as morally pathological 
has now become normal. It cannot 
be repeated too often that it is pre- 
cisely this normalcy of the patho- 
logical which constitutes the major 
challenge to modern Christians. 
When what is black is constantly 
called white, only the more percep- 
tive will see that this is merely a 
whitewash. Although many current 


American Catholics cannot give the “si- 
lent treatment” to the sex revolution which 
is a radical rejection of the Christian view 
of sex. Rev. John L. Thomes, S.J., Ph.D., 
says that Bishop Suenens’ recent book on 
love and self-mastery offers a “refreshingly 
realistic” approach for American Catholics, 
especially for those married couples who 
feel it is enough to trust blindly to instinct 
and an emotional reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence. Father Thomas is assistant professor 
of sociology at St. Louis University and au- 
thor of The American Catholic Family and 
other books. 





practices and customs are based on 
a pagan view of sex, unwary Chris- 
tians, eager to conform, will fail to 
grasp their moral implications and 
will adopt them as part of their 
normal conduct. Human perversity 
and passion have often caused in- 
dividuals to go astray in matters re- 
lated to sex, but it was always rec- 
ognized that they were headed in 
the wrong direction. What modern 
Christians must understand is that 
their contemporaries have not only 
lost their way, but that they have 
also lost their address— they no 
longer know where they came from 
or where they should be going. 


Bisnor LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS, a 
Belgian, shows in his recent book, 
Un Probleme Crucial: Amour et 
Maitrise de Soi (Desclée, 1960), 
that he sees clearly what has hap- 
pened. He insists that the spiritual 
vitality of the entire Christian com- 
munity is at stake, for there can be 
no adequate spiritual development 
if human sexuality in all its varied 
manifestations is not meaningfully 
integrated with love in the lives of 
Christians. Married couples in par- 
ticular must understand how to re- 
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concile the dual exigencies of love 
and Christian self-control, that is, 
the demands of their heart and of 
their baptism, because the family 
fulfills such an important function 
in stabilizing the spiritual life of 


adults and shaping the character of, 


children. 

Does Bishop Suenens offer any- 
thing of significance for American 
Catholics? In the first place, his ap- 
proach is refreshingly realistic. He 
faces the fact that the ranks of the 
faithful are being decimated be- 
cause many Christians feel they are 
unable to reconcile their sexual con- 
duct with the demands of virtue. 
He knows his world—a post-Chris- 
tian world characterized by a moral 
relativism that rejects all absolute 
standards and establishes individ- 
ual choice as the only acceptable 
norm of conduct. He is aware of 
the relative apathy displayed by 
many parents, teachers and reli- 
gious leaders in devising effective 
methods of instruction and guid- 
ance. He recognizes the perennial 
“lag” in moral awareness among the 
faithful, indicated by the tardiness 
with which new situations are inter- 
preted in the light of pertinent 
Christian principles. Above all, he 
is well acquainted with the “silent 
treatment” approach which as- 
sumes that what is difficult to deal 
with will not trouble us as long as 
we pretend that it does not really 
exist. 

Of course Bishop Suenens does 
not maintain that we have made no 
progress in meeting the sex revolu- 
tion. Yet when we compare our 
scattered, more or less segmented 
efforts with the widespread, tragic 


inroads of secular thinking on the 
faithful, his description of the cur- 
rent situation reminds us of Ches- 
terton’s remark: “It is not until the 
first beginnings of the revival that 
we even ever hear of the neglect. 
Until that time even the neglect is 
neglected.” 

What does the Bishop propose? 
As an important first step, he asks 
that we sincerely re-examine our 
whole approach to human love and 
sexuality in the light of Christian 
principles. No thoughtful observer 
of modern Western culture can deny 
the need for this searching reap- 
praisal. For example, there is little 
agreement on the real meaning of 
love. The more sophisticated of our 
contemporaries, following the cyni- 
cal lead of Hobbes, Machiavelli, La 
Rochefoucald, Schopenhauer, Niet- 
zche and many other social scien- 
tists, maintain that love is nothing 
but disguised egoism. Only one 
form of love ultimately exists—self- 
love. Still others, through an amaz- 
ing contortion of evidence, reduce 
love to sexuality —a mistake the 
ancient Greeks knew how to avoid 
with their clear distinction between 
eros and agape. 


Accossmnc TO THE Christian view, 
love is a divine attribute to be imi- 
tated by all who are created to the 
image and likeness of God. The 
command wo love constitutes the 
very essence of the Gospel message: 
“Thou shalt love”—God and neigh- 
bor—two precepts but one love, as 
a great Church Father reminds us. 
Owing to secular influences, how- 
ever, and a peculiar lack of em- 
phasis in religious teaching and 
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training, many Catholics fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate the sacred- 
ness of love, particularly in its most 
human expressions. 

Love has two dimensions, human 
and divine. It is divine not only 
because we are made to the image 
and likeness of God, Who is pure 
Love, as St. John tells us, but be- 
cause we share in the divine life 
through the grace of Baptism. The 
hunger of the human heart for love 
is a reflection of its divine origin. 
We are created to love, and through 
love, to return to its Source. How- 
ever mistaken or perverted man’s 
search for love may become, the in- 
herent impulse to love comes from 
God. Love is no less sacred merely 
because, like all holy things, it may 
be desecrated by the evil or igno- 
rant. 

Precisely because love is holy, its 
human dimension must be carefully 
defined. Human love is manifested 
in many different ways. It is a com- 
plex reality including a variety of 
aspects that must be given ade- 
quate consideration and value lest 
through neglect they destroy the 
delicate balance of the whole. Par- 
ticularly in love between husband 
and wife, human love par excellence, 
the right ordering of love’s various 
aspects may present serious prob- 
lems. 

On the one hand, our secular cul- 
ture tends to identify love with its 
genital aspects, thus reducing love 
to only one of its manifestations 
and implicity rejecting the basis for 
reasonable self-control. On the 
other hand, the negative attitude 
toward sex characteristic of some 
Christian teaching and training, 


leaves couples ill-prepared to inte- 
grate sex, love and self-control in 
marriage. When sex is regarded as 
a type of blind instinct rather than 
a basic human impulse, subject like 
all human impulses to rational con- 
trol, it is not easily brought under 
the domination of love. Couples 
trained in a negative attitude to- 
ward sex find it difficult to regard 
the love expressed in marital rela- 
tions a8 a valid aspect of Christian 
love. Not that they consider this 
form of marital love to be evil, 
rather they tend to lose sight of its 
divine dimension and its relation- 
ship to other aspects of human love. 
Hence if abstinence is required, 
they find it difficult to reconcile the 
demands of this form of love with 
virtuous self-control. Greater 
awareness of its divine dimension 
would show them that the misuse 
of marital relations constitutes a be- 
trayal of love, while more attention 
to the other human aspects of love 
would make abstinence appear less 
burdensome. 

Unfortunately, owing to a tragic 
segmentation and discontinuity in 
current teaching and training, many 
couples never recognize that mar- 
ried love is an explicit expression of 
the general Christian imperative to 
love. Theologians and _ ascetical 
writers tend to neglect marital love 
or to regard particularly its genital 
aspects with suspicion, while popu- 
lar writers tend to discuss it as 
something apart, without relating it 
directly to the supreme command- 
ment—‘“Thou shalt love.” Yet love 
is one, though it has various dimen- 
sions and aspects. The fateful re- 
sults of “putting asunder what God 
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has joined together” are nowhere 
more apparent than in the contem- 
porary treatment of love. When the 
various expressions of marital love 
are not seen as the fulfilment of the 
divine imperative to love, they lose 
their Christian significance, thus de- 
priving spouses of the motivation 
for mutual sacrifice and self-control 
their vocation so obviously de- 
mands. 


‘Te CONSIDERATION OF marital love 
necessarily raises the question of 
the ends or purposes of marriage. 
The Church has always taught that 
marriage is a vocation in which the 
spouses seek their mutual sanctifi- 
cation by dedicating themselves to 
the service of new life. Hence the 
primary purpose of marriage, con- 
sidered as an institution, is the pro- 
creation and education of children. 
Some recent writers contend that 
the mutual fulfilment or perfection 
of the spouses should be regarded 
as the primary or at least equal pur- 
pose. It should be pointed out once 
and for all that this controversy 
would never have arisen if its pro- 
ponents knew how to analyze an in- 
stitution. The primary end of any 
institution is that specific purpose 
which distinguishes it from other in- 
stitutions. If we ask how the union 
between husband and wife is dis- 
tinguished from all other possible 
unions between men and women, it 
should be obvious that the specify- 
ing note comes from the marital con- 
tract which involves the exchange 
of marital rights and places the 
couple in a reproductive status. 
This status necessarily “colors” or 
affects all their relationships; that 


is, their mutual development, love, 
service and so on are distinguished 
from the mutual helps possible in 
nonmarital unions precisely by the 
fact that they are in a reproductive 
status. 

Hence the traditional secondary 
ends of marriage (mutual service 
and allaying of concupiscence) are 
real purposes, but they are second- 
ary when considered in relation to 
the primary purpose in the sense 
that they exist so that the latter 
can be more easily and adequately 
achieved. A clear understanding of 
this traditional doctrine on the 
hierarchy of ends in marriage is of 
particular significance because of 
the difficulties some writers appear 
to encounter in defining the moral- 
ity of periodic continence, They 
should recall that marital relations 
also are secondary to the primary 
purpose of marriage. In other 
words, if couples are to live in the 
loving, enduring intimacy required 
for the fitting procreation and edu- 
cation of children, a reasonably con- 
sistent enjoyment of marital rela- 
tions appears normally necessary. 
Although the essential purpose of 
the marital act, considered by itself, 
is to provide the normal biological 
conditions for the union of the prin- 
ciples of life, considered in terms of 
the primary purpose of marriage, 
marital relations fulfill a subordi- 
nate, secondary function. 

As the Bishop aptly notes, the 
scientific determination of alternat- 
ing periods of fertility and sterility 
in women has placed an added re- 
sponsibility on couples, while also 
increasing their dignity. Within 
limits, couples may now decide 
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when and if a child is to be con- 
ceived. Disagreeing with those who 
maintain that it is more perfect to 
trust blindly to instinct and Divine 
Providence in such matters, he 
points out that merit is gauged not 
by the risk or the obstacles endured 
but by the love that inspires the 
act. Considering the great signifi- 
cance of life, Christian couples must 
make their decision only after 
prayer and reflection. 

The objection that marital love is 
not subject to calculation (you can’t 
make love by the calendar!) re- 
ceives short shrift from the Bishop. 
Couples who refuse to use the light 
of faith and reason in taking into 
account pertinent circumstances 
and conditions procreate out of ego- 
ism rather than love. The argument 
that periodic continence deprives 
marital love of its freedom and 
spontaneity is based on two false 
premises. It supposes that the sex- 
ual impulse must not be subjected 
to rational control like all other hu- 
man impulses, and it assumes that 
marital love cannot be expressed in 
other ways. Indeed, it is frequently 
forgotten that the virtue of chastity, 
which requires that the use of sex 
be subjected to the order of right 
reason, applies to married couples 
as well as to others. 

At the same time, as the Bishop 
points out, the use of periodic con- 
tinence is not to be regarded as 
merely the lesser of two evils, or as a 
weak second choice in comparison 
with absolute continence. Its use is 
not only consonant with the order 
of right reason but requires self- 
control and the mature develop- 
ment of marital love. 


Tue ABOVE CONSIDERATIONS on the 
Christian interpretation of human 
love will have little practical signifi- 
cance if they are not accompanied 
by a serious re-examination of our 
attitude and teaching in regard to 
human sexuality. For various his- 
torical reasons, American Catholics 
face a special challenge here. Gen- 
eral moral principles pertaining to 
sex remain absolute and unchang- 
ing, but their applications neces- 
sarily must take into consideration 
new developments and special cir- 
cumstances. Because we live in a 
complex, rapidly changing society, 
we must be constantly engaged in 
clarifying the standards and norms 
regulating modesty, entertainment, 
dating, marital and parental roles, 
family size and so on. In a Chris- 
tian society this process of clarifica- 
tion would probably involve little 
personal effort, since contradictory 
practices and customs would not 
gain widespread acceptance. As a 
religious minority we must develop 
our own standards and norms, while 
individual Christians must be 
trained to have some awareness, at 
least, of the basic moral principles 
involved. 

Moreover, our minority position 
raises a further challenge. This is 
the subtle danger of what might be 
called doctrinal imbalance. This is 
to say, because some of our cher- 
ished values are under constant at- 
tack, we may tend to emphasize 
them at the cost of other equally 
significant values. The end result 
may be a veritable caricature of in- 
tegral Christian doctrine. Few will 
deny that this problem has long 
plagued instruction and training in 
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matters related to sex and marriage, 
leading to such an_ unbalanced 
stress on refutations and prohibi- 
tions that the harmonious set of 
virtues that should characterize the 
Christian approach has been sadly 
distorted. 

On the other hand, we must be 
mindful that in itself a balanced 
clarification of pertinent principles, 
standards and norms does not rep- 
resent an integrated program of ac- 
tion in the practical order. Such a 
program would involve the adequate 
preparation and co-operation of all 
who are responsible for the moral 
formation of the faithful, as well as 
careful attention to the various 
stages through which the develop- 
ment of personality normally pro- 
ceeds. In other words, Christians 
cannot meet the moral crises occur- 
ring at various stages of their life 
cycle unless they have been ade- 
quately prepared through previous 
instruction and training. Further- 
more, they cannot hope to avoid 
serious strain and frustration in 
leading virtuous lives if they care- 
lessly adopt popular practices and 
customs obviously calculated to 
render the practice of virtue highly 
difficult or well-nigh impossible. 


ry 

Tue QUALITY OF integration has 
not characterized past programs. 
For example, the failure of parents 
to instruct and train their children 
in chastity was ignored until secu- 
lar leaders threatened to introduce 
sex instructions in the schools. 
When this happened, we justly vin- 
dicated the primary rights of the 
parents in this regard, though for 
the most part we established no 


programs to show parents how to 
fulfill their obligations and left the 
supporting role of the school unde- 
fined. 

When the problem of steady dat- 
ing among teen-agers became criti- 
cal, the initial tendency was to 
issue prohibitions. Yet parents, 
parishes and schools continued to 
promote activities encouraging early 
dating, investigations concerning 
the family’s inability to provide 
suitable entertainment were avoid- 
ed, and little effort was made to 
interpret the emotional and moral 
implications to parents and adoles- 
cents alike of current dating pat- 
terns. 

When it was discovered that 
couples received inadequate pre- 
marital instructions, the problem 
was either neglected or new pro- 
grams were initiated to supply the 
needed preparation. Little inquiry 
was made as to why seminary train- 
ing apparently left pastors ill-pre- 
pared to fulfill this important func- 
tion or why religion courses in the 
schools were so ineffective. This is 
not to deny that there was need for 
new programs. The point is that 
they cannot be made to serve as 
substitutes for the pastor or the 
scnools. 

When it became apparent that 
contraceptive practices were being 
widely adopted, there was a tend- 
ency either to ignore the facts, to 
be silent about them, or to over- 
react with a somewhat emotional 
insistence that large families con- 
stitute the Catholic ideal and that 
God would provide for any number 
of children. There seemed little 
awareness that such approaches 
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scarcely constitute effective pro- 
grams. Considering the magnitude 
of the challenge, only an integrated, 
realistic counterattack stood any 
chance of succeeding. 


By NOW IT should be evident that 
we are not really coming to grips 
with the problem. Various factors 
—the persistent cultural emphasis 
on the genital aspects of sex, the 
current negativism and lack of 
unity in the Catholic interpretation 
of sex and marriage, the toleration 
of early dating and consequent early 
marriage, the increasing cost and 
care involved in bearing and rearing 
children in an urban environment— 
all combine to create a situation in 
which fertile young couples are 
likely to panic after seven or eight 
years of marriage. When discuss- 
ing this problem, some Catholic 
thinkers appear strangely out of 
touch with reality. They assume 
that they are dealing with what 
they call a “contraceptive men- 
tality,” that is, a pleasure seeking, 
antifamilistic attitude that regards 
children as a threat to happiness. 
But most modern couples want chil- 


dren—even a fair number of them 
—as our current birth rate clearly 
shows. The major challenge raised 
by contraceptive practices at pres- 
ent is related primarily to spacing 
and reasonable limitation of births. 

Clearly there is little to be gained 
by brooding over past deficiencies. 
On the other hand, it is illusory to 
deny either the serious inroads that 
secular thinking has made among 
the faithful, or the inadequacies of 
contemporary programs designed to 
meet the challenge. For parents, 
teachers and religious leaders to 
ignore the serious moral crisis that 
young Christians now face would 
constitute the betrayal of a sacred 
trust. 

The handwriting is on the wall 
—written so plainly that we need 
no modern Daniel to interpret it. 
The preservation of both pre- 
marital and conjugal chastity is at 
stake. Either we launch a con- 
sistent, positive, integrated pro- 
gram of instruction and training, 
firmly based on a balanced applica- 
tion of Christian moral principles, 
or the spiritual vitality of the faith- 
ful will suffer irreparable loss. 
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MOSCOW’S HAND IN LATIN AMERICA 


Racavr UNITED States diplomatic 
debacles at the stillborn summit 
meeting in Paris, and in the cancel- 
lation of President Eisenhower’s 
trip to Japan, have tended to con- 
centrate world opinion on the Far 
East and Western Europe. Thus, 
attention has been diverted from 
Latin America, so far as Soviet in- 
ternational objectives and machi- 
nations are concerned. Yet, Latin 
America has been, and continues to 
remain, a prime objective of Mos- 
cow’s “liberation policy,” as in- 
tensely planned and outlined in the 
Kremlin for several years at least. 

The importance attributed to La- 
tin America by the Soviet leader- 
ship is based on its immense natu- 
ral resources, largely unexploited, 
and its proximity to the United 
States. The latter consideration 
ties in with the well-known dislike 
of Latin Americans for Yanqui im- 
perialismo. This the Kremlin strate- 
gists hope one day to turn into a 
powerful anti-United States force. 
This Soviet objective is well camou- 
flaged 

It is not always easy for ordinary 
Latin Americans to detect the true 
purpose of moves made there by 
the USSR and its Communist satel- 
lites. For more successful flexibility 
and concealment the Russians and 
their cohorts of secret agents resort 
to tactics well described in The 
Yenan Way. This classic book on 
the tactics of Communist opera- 
tions was published in 1951 by Eu- 
docio Ravines, an ex-Communist. 
The founder of the Communist 
Party of Peru, he was one of the top 
dignitaries of the Comintern. He 
was commissioned to organize the 


Of prime importance because of its 
proximity to the United States, Latin Amer- 
ica receives unusual attention from Soviet 
strategists. Walter Dushnyck has written 
many articles and pamphlets on Soviet pol- 
icy and the spread of Communism. He is 
editor of the Ukrainian Bulletin and the 
Ukrainian Quarterly. Educated at Louvain 
and at Columbia, he served as an interpreter 
on General MacArthur’s staff in Manila and 
Tokyo, became a member of the editorial 
staff of America (1946-48), and was associ- 
ated with the NCWC Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices for nine years, three of which were 
spent in Latin America. 





Communist Party in Chile along 
the lines of the “Yenan Way,” one 
of the earliest and most effective 
applications of the tactics of the 
Popular Front. 

SC ome SEVEN YEARS ago, E. S. 
Varga, the notable Soviet economist 
and theoretician, outlined a few 
salient points for the world Com- 
munist movement: the defense of 
the USSR as the bastion of “so- 
cialism,” the championship of La- 
tin American sovereignty and inde- 
pendence against the threat of 
“American imperialism,” encourage- 
ment of colonial peoples to inde- 
pendence and self-rule, and the like. 
The overall purpose of this program 
is to undermine United States’ in- 
fluence in Latin America, to hasten 
the “disintegration of capitalism” 
and to establish the Russian brand 
of “socialism.” 

In a valuable collection, Estudios 
sobre el Comunismo, a review pub- 
lished by R. P. Miguel Poradowski 
in Santiago, Chile, one can find 
voluminous documentation on the 
degree and extent of Communist 
penetration in Latin America. Al- 
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most every stratum of Latin Amer- 
ican society is being used as a trans- 
mission belt for Communist 
ideology and Soviet Russian propa- 
ganda. Among the political parties, 
for instance, the socialist parties as 
a rule are advance fifth-columns of 
the Kremlin conspiracy. In Ecua- 
dor, the Socialist Party declared it- 
self in 1957 to be a “Marxist” party, 
and called on its members to recog- 
nize a “universal motherland”—the 
Soviet Union. 

The intelligentsia is playing an 
important role in the propagation 
and dissemination of Communist 
ideology and in the achievement of 
Soviet Russian aims and objectives. 
Clandestine or overt Communist 
affiliations of the associations of 
fellow-traveling intellectuals are be- 
ing used en masse by Communist 
agents. In Argentina, for instance, 
many Argentine intellectuals were 
given important assignments, plan- 
ned by the Communist Party on 
orders from Moscow. As a rule, the 
leftist intellectuals are serving in 
many front organizations, especially 
since Khrushchev dethroned Stalin 
and the new Communist line began 
to stress a “liberalization” policy in 
the USSR. Damaso MacLaurin, in 
No. 20 of Estudios, lists many intel- 
lectuals and fellow - travelers who 
openly or surreptitiously co-operate 
with the Communist Party. In the 
past presidential election in Argen- 
tina these intellectuals issued a 
“Manifesto for a National Popular 
Program,” which was inspired by 
Soviet agents. Many of the cosign- 
ers of this manifesto are holding 
important positions in the present 
government of Argentina. 


Many OF THE trade unions in La- 
tin America have long been under 
the direct or indirect control of the 
Communist Party. In Argentina, 
for example, the labor movement is 
divided into two groups: one follows 
the Moscow line and the other an 
“independent” line, with Trotsky- 
ite features. Both of these resort 
to strikes, acts of sabotage and 
other demonstrations of terror. In 
Ecuador the Communists tried to 
create a United Workers’ Front and 
with some success were able to 
stage mass street meetings and 
harass the government — all under 
the expert direction of Soviet 
agents. In certain states of Brazil, 
e.g., in Parana, the entire transport 
system is in the hands of the Com- 
munists, who can paralyze it at a 
moment’s notice. 

Likewise, the traditionally poor 
and illiterate peasants in Latin 
America are a comparatively easy 
target for Communist agitation. 
Every South American country, 
from Venezuela to Chile, suffers 
from a seemingly incurable land 
malady, often used as a weapon to 
further Communism. 

One of the most important pro- 
grams of the Communist Party in 
Latin America concerns attracting 
youth to its ranks. In every Latin 
American country there exists a 
well-organized, Communist-control- 
led university student organization, 
which in Argentina and Mexico are 
the principal nests of Communist 
agitation. Many teachers, especially 
on the secondary and the university 
levels, are to an appreciable extent 
under Communist control. In Ar- 
gentina, university students a few 
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years ago incited disturbances over 
the famous Article 28 of the Uni- 
versity Law opposing government 
control and supervision. The riot 
was led by Communist elements 
under the direction of the Dean of 
the University of Buenos Aires. 

In September 1958, the Argentine 
federal police uncovered a “Latin 
American School of Communist 
Cadres” in the suburbs of Buenos 
Aires. But one may wonder: how 
many such training schools are as 
yet uncovered? 

In August 1957, a secret seminar 
was held in Leningrad which con- 
cerned itself exclusively with the 
study of Latin American strategy 
and tactics. It was sponsored by the 
Economic Affairs Institute, a sec- 
tion of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. One of the more important 
decisions reached there was to use 
nationalism, as well as anti-colonial- 
ism, as weapons against the United 
States. 


I, IS SIGNIFICANT to note that La- 
tin American nationalism and anti- 
Americanism frequently comple- 
ment each other. Ingenious meth- 
ods are being devised to exploit 
Catholic or nationalist labor unions 
opposing U. S. influence in Latin 
American affairs. All sorts of 
“united fronts,” anti - American 
clubs and societies are sponsored by 
the invisible hand of Moscow. In 
Brazil, for instance, the Commu- 
nists are endeavoring to set up a 
“national popular front” to expel 
the entreguistas from the govern- 
ment. The entreguistas are accused 
of favoring investments of foreign 
capital to develop Brazil’s natural 


resources. The nationalist elements 
oppose most vehemently any nego- 
tiations between American and 
Brazilian private companies for es- 
tablishment of oil refineries or simi- 
lar enterprises. 

In every Latin American country 
pro-Communist and Communist 
publications play a vital part in 
the dissemination of Communist 
propaganda and in the spread of 
anti-Americanism. They are too 
numerous to be enumerated here, 
country by country. Suffice it to 
state that in Brazil, a country with 
an adult illiteracy rate of 35-40 per 
cent, there exist and flourish some 
twenty-six Communist dailies in 
various parts of the country. Other 
Latin American countries have 
equally large percentages of Com- 
munist, or pro-Communist newspa- 
pers and publications. 

It is vitally important to remem- 
ber that the Communists appeal to 
the ill-fed, to the poor and illiterate 
masses of peasantry and workers. 
They also concentrate on the intel- 
ligentsia, particularly university 
students, who constitute a small but 
powerful ideological force in every 
Latin American country. It is com- 
paratively easy to inflame the ever- 
hungry peasant masses, who see in 
the upper strata of their society an 
enemy and oppressor. The intelli- 
gentsia is in most cases misguided 
and Communist-led. More often 
than not it is drawn into Moscow’s 
web of skillful and flexible prop- 
aganda which can always identify 
Latin American nationalism or the 
legitimate aspirations toward eco- 
nomic and social emancipation with 
the criminal objectives of Moscow, 
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aimed at the establishment of Com- 
munist totalitarian regimes in La- 
tin America. 


Aurnoven THERE ARE thus far 
only two Latin American countries, 
Argentina and Uruguay — which 
maintain regular diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, Mos- 
cow has been extremely artful and 
effective in fostering the interest of 
its own foreign policy. Soviet oper- 
ations, through the Latin American 
masses, are directed primarily 
against the U. S. Government and 
against private American industrial 
and commrecial companies, to de- 
feat American objectives and hu- 
miliate U. S. spokesmen and repre- 
sentatives in the eyes of the Latin 
American masses. The visit of Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and 
his wife is one illustration. The 
U. S. foreign-aid program, although 
effective on many levels in each La- 
tin American country in which it 
has been applied, has not in itself 
proved an adequate preventative 
force against widely spread anti- 
Americanism. U. S. officials are not 
prepared to cope with it on the na- 
tional level nor are they able to 
deal with it effectively on the local 
level, inasmuch as anti-American 
excesses and propaganda are being 
committed by dedicated fanatics 
and self-styled “patriots.” Many of 
them believe erroneously that by 
dancing to the tune of Moscow they 
serve their own countries. 
Moreover, Soviet agents, be they 
native renegades trained in Com- 
munist schools of sabotage and es- 
pionage or professional Communist 
agitators operating behind the 


scenes, skillfully exploit the eco- 


are prevalent everywhere in South 
America. And they play on the 
highly keyed sentiments of mis- 
guided nationalists. 

The issue of “colonialism” is used 
extensively against the United 
States, despite the fact that it has 
no territorial possessions in Latin 
America. The United States is ac- 
cused of “economic colonialism and 
exploitation,” which terms derive 
from the Communist definition of 
the world ascribed to Stalin. Ac- 
cording to him the world is divided 
into two camps: on the one hand, 
the small group of capitalist na- 
tions, which possess immense finan- 
cial and technical resources, and, 
on the other, the majority of peo- 
ples in the colonies and in under- 
developed countries, who are ex- 
ploited by the capitalist nations. 
Latin America is classified by the 
Communists, without distinction, as 
underdeveloped. 

The present strategy of Moscow 
is to attempt to undermine the 
prestige of the United States, and 
to prepare the way for the total 
elimination of U. S. influence, and 
its replacement by Soviet economic, 
cultural and _ political influence. 
This is accomplished in Latin 
America by various means, such as 
“cultural exchange” programs and 
economic treaties, not only with the 
Soviet Union, but with the Com- 
munist regimes of Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 


| IMPORTANT FACET of 
Communist activities and infiltra- 
tion in Latin America is the sub- 
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version among European refugees 
and escapees who were resettled in 
Latin America after World War II. 
Moscow, beginning with the “Sum- 
mit” meeting in Geneva in 1955, 
concentrated considerable effort on 
breaking the backbone of political 
resistance of anti-Communist refu- 
gees. It exploited masterfully the 
abject poverty and isolation in 
which these European refugees 
found themselves in many Latin 
American countries. 

From East Berlin, as well as from 
Soviet embassies in Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, Soviet propaganda 
is directed to every national group 
in Latin America, urging them to 
return to their home countries. It 
is of course difficult to estimate the 
exact number of refugees who have 
been induced by Communist propa- 
ganda to return to their native 
homes behind the Iron Curtain but 
we can safely say that at least ten 
thousand have gone back in the 
last five years. Back under the 
Communist regimes, these returnees 
are used for propaganda purposes, 
to convince the enslaved peoples 
that the capitalist world is no place 
for them. They are expected to tell 
their friends that refugees were “ex- 
ploited” and abused. Thus notice 
is served to potential escapees that 
nothing but trouble awaits them 
in the world outside the “socialist” 
countries. 

The overall effect of this “‘re-de- 
fection” drive should not—in fact, 
must not — be underestimated. 
Above all it kills hope and discour- 
ages many future refugees who 
might risk escape from Communist 
tyranny. It discourages the idea 


among the enslaved nations that 
the free world is a beacon of hope 
for the persecuted and the down- 
trodden. The oppressed peoples of 
necessity begin to think that there 
is no use awaiting their future lib- 
eration since they have seen politi- 
cal refugees, avowed enemies of 
Communism, compelled to make 
peace with it, come what may. 

Refugee “re-defection” has also 
a detrimental impact upon the pop- 
ular masses of the Latin American 
countries. For the native popula- 
tion, often bombarded with Com- 
munist propaganda, re - defection 
serves as a vivid illustration of the 
fact that, after all, Communism 
must not be such an evil thing, 
when its enemies have decided to 
make peace with it and live under 
it. Consequently, Soviet propa- 
ganda in South America is given 
more credulity and substance when 
it claims that there is no persecu- 
tion in the USSR or the satellite 
countries, that economic and social 
conditions have greatly improved, 
and that life has become not only 
bearable, but pleasant, in the “peo- 
ple’s democracies.” 

True, there are now fewer “re-de- 
fection” drives, but nonetheless 
Moscow has raised havoc in the 
émigré ranks in Latin America to 
the detriment of the United States 
in particular and the free world in 
general. 


| OFFICIALLY associated 
with United States government 
organizations, such as embassies, 
consulates, Army, Navy and Air 
Force missions, as well as a great 
number of private U. S. citizens 
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engaged in various industrial and 
commercial enterprises throughout 
Latin America, have become an im- 
portant and decisive factor in shap- 
ing the economic and social image 
of Latin America. Many of them 
have spent their lives in Latin 
America, where they find life more 
livable and less hectic than in the 
United States. Hundreds of them, 
if not thousands, have adopted La- 
tin American culture and mores and 
have become an integral part of the 
Latin American world. 

In many respects these American 
citizens have succeeded in con- 
tributing substantially to the agri- 
cultural, industrial, scientific and 
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educational development of the La- 
tin American countries. They have 
failed, however as good-will ambas- 
sadors. They have failed to win 
friends for the United States, de- 
spite the fact almost all of them are 
loyal and patriotic American citi- 
zens. 

Their psychological and political 
failure lies in their inability to com- 
prehend the innermost forces that 
drive nations to glory or disaster. 
The most effective weapons are 
words: words that express power- 
ful ideas and the emotionally stir- 
ring slogans that drive men to great 
or foul deeds. 

These are the weapons that Com- 
munist Russia has been using to 
build Communist Parties as well as 
front organizations in every coun- 
try. These are the weapons that 
captured Cuba, and that have con- 
tributed to the humiliating defeat 
suffered by the United States in 
Japan. 

“You Americans don’t talk about 
anything else but business and dol- 
lars. The Russians know much 
better how to talk to us,” said an 
influential Brazilian woman, who 
had access to high Catholic circles. 
“Every since infancy, I was taught 
that Americans were anti-Argentine 
imperialists, bent on exploiting our 
people,” uttered a stately Argentine 
“You never 
bother to learn about our culture 
and literature, nor are you willing 
to understand our aspirations and 
desires,” said the wife of a high 
government official of Chile. 

These are typical complaints by 
Latin Americans against our al- 
leged ignorance and_ rudeness. 
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These complaints are leveled not 
only against U. S. officialdom, but 
against the American people as 
such. The most frequently heard 
argument against the United States 
is the U. S. Government’s gross 
oversight in distributing the greater 
share of its economic aid to Europe 
and Asia. The Latin Americans 
claim that the economic and techni- 
cal aid given to them was dealt in 
driblets compared to what the 
United States gave to other coun- 
tries. And so on and so on! 


| * SUMMING UP the situation of 
Latin America in terms of the Com- 
munist threat, the following con- 
siderations should be taken into 
account: 

(1) Latin America is the prime 
target on the Russian schedule of 
conquests, and Latin American 
Communists, contrary to the claims 
of some of our left-wing “experts,” 
are not “agrarian reformers” nor a 
motley mob of fanatics. They are 
tough and well-trained Commu- 
nists, who obey the orders of Mos- 
cow loyally and without protest. 

(2) Unless the United States in- 
augurates a new and bold policy 
with respect to Latin America, this 
huge, rich and essentially friendly 
continent will sooner or later fall 
into the hands of the Soviets. This 
will not be brought about by Com- 
munist treachery alone but will 
also be the result of our own con- 
tributory negligence. 


(3) A supreme effort must be 
made now to pool the resources of 
the Western Hemisphere in order to 
develop the Latin American nations 
and help them to find an economic 
and industrial equilibrium. 

(4) A series of cultural exchanges, 
especially among Catholic univer- 
sities of the Western Hemisphere, 
will help in breaching the deepen- 
ing prejudice and jealousy which 
heretofore has contributed so much 
to tension and misunderstanding. 

(5) We should be extremely cau- 
tious and selective in aiding certain 
groups through our econoraic, tech- 
nical, industrial and political assist- 
ance programs. It is not enough 
that we proclaim our mistrust and 
scorn for Latin American dictators. 
We must also bear in mind that 
not all who fight against dictators 
are necessarily democrats as we un- 
derstand that term. 

Finally, responsible and _ intelli- 
gent groups of American citizens 
can encourage genuine democracy 
in Latin America, not necessarily 
left-wing socialism, to be sure. Com- 
munism will be defeated by the 
peoples of Latin America them- 
selves, provided our assistance and 
support are truly bold and imagina- 
tive. Such imagination is some- 
thing we sorely lack and for the 
absence of which we are paying an 
exorbitant price in national hu- 
miliation, in loss of our prestige, 
and indeed in our chances of sur- 
vival as a free society. 





Ecumenics: 





Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


The Protestant 
Stance Today 


Is a Protestant-Catholic dialogue in the United States really 
possible? Among American Catholics—both clergy and laity— 
interest in ecumenics has been very great, but there has been a 
significant hesitancy among them when confronted with the reali- 
ties of “American” Protestantism. Why? Father Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., professor of ecclesiology at Woodstock College, who wrote 
the article in our January issue “In Our Love Is Our Hope,” 
here gives his impressions of the Protestant type of “intellectual- 
ism” which is at present so very dynamic on the American scene. 
He points out the elements in modern Protestant thinking which, 
from the Catholic viewpoint, make the initiation of an “American” 
Protestant-Catholic dialogue very difficult. Our readers showed 
considerable interest in the four articles by non-Catholics which 
appeared in THE CATHOLIC Wor-p last winter: “The Issues Which 
Divide Us” (Dec.), “A Lutheran Looks at the Ecumenical Prob- 
lem” (Jan.), “An Orthodox Theologian Views Reunion” (Jan.), 
and “What Protestants Think About Natural Law” (Feb.). Hence 
our interest in ecumenics continues, and next month we will pres- 
ent a second article by Father Weigel, “The Protestant Principle.” 

Both articles are excerpts from: An American Dialogue, copy- 
right 1960 by Gustave Weigel and Robert McAfee Brown, soon to 
be published by Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
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| INDIVIDUAL HAS his char- 
acter. There is a personal style in 
his thought and action. Such a style 
I call his stance. What is true of 
the individual, is analogously true 
of a concrete community. Hence 
there is a Protestant stance. 

Looking with Catholic eyes, one 
element in American Protestantism 
is its confident audacity. I suppose 
that many a Protestant on reading 
these words will be totally sur- 
prised. He takes it for granted that 
the shoe is on the other foot. To 
make my point, I must explain 
The audacity referred to is not a 
bullying spirit, much less rudeness. 
It is a naive and energetic thrust 
forward from an idea sincerely con- 
ceived. 

From Luther’s day onward, sim- 
plicity of soul and freedom of the 
spirit were always characteristic of 
the churches of the Reform. The 
Catholic, on the other hand, is al- 
ways led to test his ideas by tradi- 
tion and authority. Corporate in- 
fallibility induces an awareness of 
personal fallibility as a limitation 
on thought and action. The Cath- 
olic makes his statements with cau- 
tion and restraint lest he overstate 
something which might well be true. 
The Protestant is not so con- 
strained. It is astonishing to see the 
security which fundamentalists 
manifest in their interpretation of 
the Scriptures. They quote isolated 
verses in a sense which will not har- 
monize with others which they 
calmly ignore and serenely dismiss 
even when pointed out. They are so 
sure. They are not bothered by 
doubts or evidencés against their 
positions. 


Nor are liberal Protestants any 
different. They will proceed from 
postulates which are not carefully 
criticized, and carry on with an 
enthusiastic assuredness which is 
incredible. It seems to derive from 
an unconcern for tradition. Protes- 
tants of any school can bring forth 
theories which are Arian, Nestorian 
or Gnostic. Many will not recog- 
nize their own positions under these 
labels because they seem to be un- 
mindful of the past. When it is 
pointed out that their position is 
not new and that it has been re- 
jected for centuries, they remain 
unmoved. They seem to have no 
feeling of malaise because their 
ideas have been rejected by the 
Church in ages long ago. Their idea 
was vividly achieved in the present 
and with all sincerity. No other 
recommendation seems necessary. 

This attitude brings virtue in its 
train. Protestants are certainly 
tolerant of diversity. In a Protes- 
tant meeting extreme positions can 
be proposed by different speakers 
and no hearer shows distress. He 
may inwardly dislike one or other 
of the positions, but in courtesy and 
kindness he tolerates the champion 
of a disliked thought. 

A generous tolerance is therefore 
quite proper to the Protestant 
stance. It has its paradoxical qual- 
ity. It is tolerant of diversity but 
irritated by the theory of conform- 
ity. As many a Protestant has said, 
he is tolerant of anything but in- 
tolerance, and the insistence that 
the Christian faith must be doc- 
trinally one is for him intolerance. 

Any Protestant can sympatheti- 
cally or at least objectively deal 
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with any Catholic doctzines in iso- 
lation. What annoys him is their 
fixed place in the Catholic totality. 
Doctrines like the episcopacy, the 
physical presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist and monasticism do not 
annoy him at all. He may not care 
for them personally but he is quite 
ready for others to hold them. What 
he dislikes strongly is the state- 
ment that these or other doctrines 
must be held by the Christian. 

The ‘“mustness” makes him 
bridle. If the theses are presented 
as free choices, the Protestant has 
no quarrel with them. But they 
must be free. There seems to be a 
lack of preoccupation for the de- 
mands of total consistency. I must 
hasten to add that there are out- 
standing exceptions. Paul Tillich 
certainly feels the need of consist- 
ency of whole and parts, and this 
perhaps is the reason why his the- 
ology is so distaseful to many Prot- 
estant thinkers. 


Many CAI{OLICS GLIBLY say that 
Protestantism is emotionalism. Til- 
lich in contrast says that it is the 
most intellectual form of Christian- 
ity. This brings up the second fac- 
tor in the Protestant stance. It has 
an intellectuality. It favors scholar- 
ship and has always produced it: 
Luther construeted his own the- 
ology in the light of his age’s im- 
proved knowledge of classical lan- 
guages. Because of the Protestant 
principle that the Bible alone is the 
definitive source of doctrine, Prot- 
estants fostered literacy for all the 
people and developed biblical sci- 
ence. Many Protestants enthusiasti- 
cally entered into the spirit of the 


Enlightenment and later accepted 
the method of scientific positivism 
while the Catholics were very re- 
luctant to admit these movements 
into their own thought, though 
they eventually did come to terms 
with them. 

There is then a Protestant type 
of intellectualism and it is very dy- 
namic on the American scene. To 
deny its reality is blindness or non- 
sense. However, to understand it 
amiss is also disastrous. Protestant 
intellectualism fits best into the 
framework of Kantian philosophy, 
and Immanuel Kant has rightly 
been called the “Protestant Thomas 
Aquinas.” 

This kind of thinking has a num- 
ber of facets. It makes much of the 
empirical approach to data. It is 
ultimately a skepticism. It over- 
comes its own skepticism by volun- 
tarism. 


Tu EMPIRICAL APPROACH of Prot- 
estant thought is most clear in the 
great philological contributions it 
has made to biblical understanding. 
The scriptural text has been care- 
fully edited in the last five centu- 
ries and the great editors for the 
most part have been Protestants. 
Scientific exegesis until quite re- 
cently was mainly a Protestant en- 
deavor. The best-known histories 
of dogma come from Protestant 
pens. Catholics figure prominently 
in patristic studies but the Protes- 
tant effort has been neither mean 
nor insignificant. Walther von Loe- 
wenich insists that this is the es- 
sence of Protestantism: the direct 
approach to the Bible in the ex- 
clusive light of scientific exegesis. 
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For him theological exegesis as 
something distinct from scientific 
interpretation is spurious. 

Science works on _ postulates 
agreeable to an age. In different 
ages these postulates will be differ- 
ent. That is why Protestant think- 
ing is different from generation to 
generation. The literal fundamen- 
talist is still clinging to the postu- 
lates of the 16th and 17th centuries 
whereby it was supposed that hon- 
esty and common sense in the pres- 
ence of a satisfactory translation of 
the Scriptures could achieve their 
meaning adequately. This method 
was applied to any proposition in 
the whole book, because all texts 
were supposed to be effata of God 
himself. The higher and lower criti- 
cism of the text are not congenial 
to the, fundamentalist, and if the 
title of the epistle says that it was 
written by Peter, that ends the 
question of authorship. 

The 18th and 19th century post- 
ulates for scientific interpretation 
were far more sophisticated than 
the previous centuries allowed. 
Common sense approaches a text 
with a spontaneous readiness to be- 
lieve what is said. The scientific ap- 
proach comes to the words with a 
questioning and doubting mind. 
The proposition must be rigorously 
tested before it can be accepted in 
any way at all. Nor is it now pre- 
sumed that the words are the very 
speech of God. By this method 
much less is derived from the text 
than in the previous way. 

The 20th century has further dis- 
covered that statements are not all 
alike. There is logical affirmation, 
mythical statement and symbolic 


assertion. The discovery of the lit- 
eratures of the Near East also 
shows that there were stylized lit- 
erary forms which we do not use in 
our writings today. History did not 
mean for Livy, Thucydides or the 
Babylonian writers what it means 
now, and it is a mistake to take 
their historical affirmations as if 
they were historical in our sense of 
the word. The result of all these 
recognitions makes modern exegesis 
quite different from what was of- 
fered in former times. In the cur- 
rent approach, fundamentalism is 
simply irrelevant. 

Science, unlike mathematics or 
even philosophy, offers little certi- 
tude to man. It aims only at high 
probability, with which it is satis- 
fied. All positions are relative to 
postulates and to the state of the 
data. Scientific statements are at 
best inadequate approximations to 
absolute truth, which is quite un- 
knowable. The thing in itself lies 
beyond man’s cognizance. This is of 
course Kantian and skeptical. The- 
sis and antithesis are both valid 
and we make a synthesis of them 
both only to give peace to our 
minds which are so ill at ease in the 
presence of contradiction. God is 
in a vague way knowable but he is 
really ineffable. The historical Jesus 
is now the great unknown. We had 
better not talk about him but 
rather take seriously the picture of 
him which the faith of the scrip- 
tural writers painted in myth and 
symbol. 

There is here a despair of knowl- 
edge. A form of intellectualism has 
paralyzed the intellect. If it tries 
to make absolute judgements, it is 
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ridiculed as illusory. There is 
darkness over the face of things 
and all is tohu vabohu. 


Bur THE PROTESTANT assumption 
is that the will can save us yet. We 
can take a stand, not in pure reason 
but in practical reason—which lat- 
ter means the will with its moral 
dynamism. We make decisions and 
they can be life-giving. Religion is 
thus a call for decision. We make an 
act of trust on a meaning and power 
we do not see nor understand, and 
it is called faith. It is valid if it is 
scientifically criticized but of course 
it is not a scientific conclusion, nor 
even a scientific postulate. The in- 
tellect has failed us, but the failure 
is swallowed up in the triumph of 
will. 

This brief description is not in- 
tended as a caricature. I sincerely 
believe most Protestant thinkers 
will see in it a rough outline of the 
basis of Protestant thinking. It fas- 
cinates and frightens the Catholic. 
His church makes much of intelli- 
gence and insists that the intellect 
can reach truth absolutely. His 
church is well aware that such 
knowledge will not be comprehen- 
sive but it insists that it is ade- 
quate. The Protestant, on the other 
hand, is amazed by this stand. For 
him relativism is the most man can 
expect from his knowledge and the 
formulation thereof. Certitudes do 
not derive from knowledge but from 
voluntary decisions. 

This situation makes dialogue 
very difficult. Both sides can say 
“T think so and so.” They can do 
no more. No dialectic in the older 
sense of the word is possible be- 


cause there is no common episte- 
mological ground. Epistemology 
divides Catholic and Protestant 
much more than the tenets of their 
respective beliefs. Agreement is 
possible in the realm of empirical 
phenomena. Both sides will agree 
that Jerusalem is in Palestine and 
that there are 27 books in the New 
Testament. Things of this kind do 
not divide us. When it comes to the 
ultimate meanings of the phe- 
nomena, we are in conflict and there 
seems no way but the grace of God 
to get us out of it. A meeting of 
Catholic and Protestant is not so 
much the confrontation of Peter 
and Paul but rather of Kant and 
Aquinas. 


Waar DISTURBS THE Catholic is 
the danger that Protestantism will 
lose the substance of the Christian 
doctrine. Christianity is an histori- 
cal thing with an identity which is 
precise. Any reform within it must 
be a recall to the substance found 
in the two-thousand-year-old con- 
tinuity. It is not a mere question 
of deriving a religious vision from 
the documents of the Church’s in- 
fancy. The vision as it is contained 
in the Christian tradition is norma- 
tive for the Christian. To be truly 
evangelical we must be simulta- 
neously truly catholic. Evangelical 
and catholic are not words of oppo- 
sition but words of total compene- 
tration. The Christian meaning of 
the evangelical books is the mean- 
ing which the historical Catholic 
Church found there. To derive an- 
other meaning is no longer Chris- 
tian. The new meaning may pro- 
duce a new; religion but it is not 
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historical Christianity. Call it Neo- 
Christianity if you will, but do not 
label it simply with a tag which is 
proper to something else. 

Apostolic succession is engrained 
in the Catholic. It means that he is 
included in the formal fellowship 
founded by the first Christian 
preachers and which continued un- 
broken through the centuries. 
When a Catholic simplistically asks 
the Protestant: “Where were you 
before Luther?” he has a point. He 
is asking, “To what historical fel- 
lowship did you belong?” To the 
Catholic it is incomprehensible to 
be told that the Reformers stayed 
in the Catholic Church while the 
Catholic Church in one single mo- 
ment fell out of it by apostasy. As 
Chesterton wittily put it, it is 
hardly correct to say that in a vio- 
lent storm Windsor Castle was 
blown away from one of its roof 
tiles. Protestantism is rooted in 
Catholicism and only by that rea- 
son can it claim continuity with the 
first Christian community. 

That claim, moreover, is justified 
only by the hypothesis of the valid- 
ity of Catholicism itself. In their 
own way the Mormons see this. 
They justify their existence by an 
entirely new revelation made in our 
time, uncontained either in Protes- 
tantism or Catholicism. As the 
Mormon sees it, Protestantism de- 
rives from Catholicism which had 
already lost all authority at the mo- 
ment of the separation. For the 
Mormon then, Protestantism could 
not be a channel to the revelation 
of Christ. Nor can Catholicism, but 
with this difference: Catholicism 
did have the authority up to the 


fourth century and then it became 
apostate. But the Mormon sees 
that the Protestant claim to possess 
Christian revelation must be de- 
rived from the Catholic Church. 
Nor can it be denied that the first 
Protestants left the Catholic 
Church. 


| THE LIGHT of these reflections 
the Catholic’s concern with Protes- 
tantism centers on its capacity to 
retain the perennial Christian sub- 
stance in its state of separation. 
Now men like Paul Tillich have 
stated publicly that Catholicism has 
done a better job at conserving the 
Christian substance. In other words 
they see as the Catholic sees that 
the substance can become thin in 
the Protestant churches. What wor- 
ries the Catholic most is that it 
may become so thin as to vanish. 
Perhaps the Protestant may be sur- 
prised, but the Catholic does not 
wish to see this. As long as the 
vestigia ecclesiae (vestiges of the 
Church) are in Protestantism, we 
are not altogether divided. There is 
ground for an ecumenical hope. 
However, should the skepticism and 
voluntarism of Protestant thought 
continue to grow, will these vestiges 
remain vital? Can we even talk to 
each other meaningfully if our 
epistemologies are so different? 
There is then in the stance of 
Protestantism a peculiar intellec- 
tualism, an_ intellectualism not 
wholly unlike the intellectualism of 
current secularism. It is quite un- 
like Catholic intellectualism. The 
result is that Protestantism must 
feel nearer to the secularists than to 
the Catholics. And that from the 
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Catholic point of view is most un- 
forunate. 


Tus THIRD CHARACTERISTIC of the 
Protestant stance is its abiding 
modernity. The Protestant is up to 
date. The cultural wind which 
blows at any given moment finds no 
breakwall in the Protestant spirit. 
Protestants usually accept it en- 
thusiastically. When naturalism 
was the light of the times, Protes- 
tant theology was naturalist; when 
sociology was in ascendency, the 
gospel was the Socia! Gospel; when 
pessimism overcame optimism, Neo- 
Orthodoxy was pessimistic. When 
the spirit of the age is literalistic, 
then Protestants have a Puritan 
worship, but when symbol becomes 
meaningful to the people, Protes- 
tant worship is liturgical... . 


I wonder if Protestant compla- 
cency in modernity is not a sign of 
resentment against pure _intelli- 
gence. Modernity gloats in show- 
ing that the intelligence of yester- 
day was really folly. For a man 


who distrusts intelligence this phase 
of modernity is most congenial. In- 
telligence is used to humble intel- 
lect. You can be as intellectual as 
you please, but you use intelligence 
to achieve freedom from it. 

For the Catholic this whole posi- 
tion is impossible and he is faced 
with a heavy burden in conse- 
quence. He is often tempted to drop 
the burden in order to enjoy the 
freedom of modernity. The burden 
consists in respecting pure intelli- 
gence, not only in its current mani- 
festations and achievements, but 
also in all that it has done in all the 
eras of our cosmos. Hence there 
must be laborious essays at recon- 
ciliation of past and present; effort 
at critical pruning of the conquests 
of intellect; caution in the use of 
intelligence with an ever higher re- 
gard for it. This is a burden of 
which so many of my Protestant 
friends seem to he free. But I per- 
sonally feel no great envy. After all 
I have found the yoke is sweet and 
the burden light. 





Edward J. Foye 


Is Thomism 
the Only Answer’? 


“In prescribing Thomism, the Church does not intend 


to limit the freedom of philosopher or theologian.” 


A CERTAIN AMBIVALENCE can be found among American Catholic 
philosophers with regard to the authority of St. Thomas. One ap- 
proach to the problem is by way of authority: having studied cer- 
tain interpretations of the Church’s attitude toward St. Thomas, 
some thinkers are convinced that Thomism is the only possible 
(and permissible) answer to philosophical problems. Others, prob- 
ably influenced by their consideration of the nature of philosophi- 
cal activity, are taken aback by the idea that this particular “au- 
thority” is inculcated even before the philosopher has had a chance 
to study the problem and make up his own mind on the basis of 
argumentation or reasonings. 

This ambivalence and confusion is unnecessary. The Church 
does strongly recommend Thomism but this recommendation in no 
way inhibits but rather encourages philosophical activity. 

Some years ago, in 1952 to be exact, the Thomist published a 
paper by the Spanish Dominican, Santiago Ramirez, entitled “The 
Authority of Saint Thomas Aquinas.” Previously, in 1951, Ciencia 
Tomistica published the work of another Dominican, Armando 
Bandera, on Pope Pius XII and St. Thomas. These articles had 
been occasioned by the appearance of the encyclical Humani Gen- 
eris. These writers, in effect, came close to identifying Thomism 
with Catholicism. 

Many of the statements made by Ramirez and Bandera were, of 
course, quite true but both regarded the famous “twenty-four 
theses” as obligatory. After the popes had declared that the prin- 
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ciples of St. Thomas should never 
be departed from, certain Thomists 
drew up a list of theses which they 
felt embodied the principles of 
Thomism and submitted the list to 
the Sacred Congregation of Studies 
with two questions. The first asked 
whether these theses could be said 
to include the major principles and 
pronouncements of St. Thomas. In 
accordance with the state of re- 
search at the time, the Congrega- 
tion answered in the affirmative. 

In his paper, Ramirez taught that 
one may depart from Thomism only 
under very special conditions. Ac- 
cording to Bandera, the Church has 
made the teaching of St. Thomas 
her own and rejects whatever con- 
tradicts his doctrine. An attack 
upon a Thomistic doctrine consti- 
tutes an attack upon the doctrine 
of the Church and a resistance to 
her doctrinal authority. 

This is an extreme position. It 
excludes from the Church, or at 
least from good standing in the 
Church, many philosophers and the- 
ologians active today. As a matter 
of fact, it excludes all but the most 
rigid Thomists. St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine has been set forth by these 
rigid Thomists as an absolute norm 
by which all other philosophers 
must be judged. Thus, St. Bona- 
venture may be followed only when 
he agrees with St. Thomas or when 
he discourses in an area not covered 
by St. Thomas. He may not be fol- 
lowed when he contradicts St. 
Thomas, as when he flatly denies 
the unicity of substantial form in 
human beings. Leo XIII described 
Thomas and Bonaventure as two 
candelabra illuminating the whole 


The Church teaches that Thomism must 
be taught in her schools of philosophy and 
theology and that there must be no de- 
partures from “the principles” of St. 
Thomas. But Edward J. Foye says that this 
should not be interpreted to mean a rigid 
Thomism or to discourage attempts to de- 
velop a new philosophy as a complete and 
adequate substitute for Thomism. Mr. Foye 
is editor-in-chief at Helicon Press. 





Church. Must we then regard one 
source of light as darkness when it 
seeks to illumine where another 
shines? What shall we say of a 
Gabriel Marcel or a Dietrich von 
Hildebrand? Or even of Jacques 
Maritain (a Thomist in spirit, but, 
in his teaching, an independent phi- 
losopher in his own right—a Mari- 
tainist)? 


I, THIS RIGID Thomism what the 
Church desires? If we accept the 
interpretation of ecclesiastical docu- 
ments that is proposed by these au- 
thors, yes. But that this intention 
is far from the mind of the Church 
has been amply demonstrated by 
two writers whose work on this sub- 
ject has been translated into Eng- 
lish. Father Franz Pelster, the well- 
known Jesuit historian, prepared a 
work in refutation of Ramirez and 
Bandera. The English version ap- 
peared in Franciscan Studies for 
December, 1953. It was entitled 
“The Authority of St. Thomas in 
Catholic Schools and the Sacred 
Sciences.” The other work is by 
Bishop Fidel G. Martinez; its trans- 
lation appeared in Cross Currents 
(Winter, 1958). 

Father Pelster’s work avowedly 
criticizes Ramirez and Bandera: the 
sub-title reads, “An Opinion Re- 
garding Two Recent Articles.” He 
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sums up the two pieces and takes 
issue with certain of their conclu- 
sions, providing the pertinent texts 
from the magisterial documents un- 
der discussion. (Unfortunately for 
the general reader, these texts are 
untranslated.) Bishop Martinez’ ar- 
ticle is not a work of refutation. 
Rather, he studies the documents of 
the magisterium to show that a 
philosophia perennis is what the 
Church inculcates, but that this phi- 
losophia is a “Christian philosophy” 
which is not specifically Thomistic 
or Scotistic. Nor can it be char- 
acterized by the name of any other 
“school”; it is, in fact, above such 
rigid titles. 

Basing ourselves on these two 
studies, we might make the four 
following statements concerning the 
mind of the Church in this matter: 
(1) The Church teaches that St. 
Thomas is to be revered for what 
he, in fact, is, the Prince of Scholas- 
tics. (2) The Church teaches that 
no departure must be made from 
St. Thomas’ principles. (3) The 
Church inculcates St. Thomas’ doc- 
trine as normative. (4) The Church 
wishes and directs that St. Thomas’ 
doctrine be taught in her schools of 
philosophy and theology. 


I ounen AT THESE statements, one 
might be inclined to conclude that 
Thomism is triumphant and that 
non-Thomistic scholasticism — not 
to say Catholic nonscholasticism— 
is confounded! But before we rush 
into any hasty settlement of the 
question, let us pause. We have 
heard the mind of the Church; now 
let us try to understand what she 
means. (The writer does not intend 


to present himself as an authorita- 
tive commentator on the documents 
of the magisterium; he intends to 
present his understanding of the 
mind of the Church as he came to 
it while studying commentators 
who were authoritative.) 

There can be no question con- 
cerning the first statement: St. 
Thomas is the Prince of Scholastics. 
No other medieval approaches him 
for vastness of output, clarity of in- 
sight or symmetry of design. 

The second statement is that no 
departure must ever be made from 
St. Thomas’ principles. Father Pel- 
ster and Bishop Martinez were both 
at pains to establish that St. 
Thomas’ principles (when the 
Church uses this term) are simply 
those of all Catholic philosophers. 
Since the “exegesis” that led them 
to their conclusions is rather in- 
volved, the reader is referred to 
their articles. 

St. Thomas’ principles, then, if 
they are identical with those of all 
Catholic philosophers, are simply 
the Catholic framework within 
which the philosopher must work if 
he is to be both a Catholic and a 
philosopher. 

The enumeration of Catholic 
principles would be something like 
this: there are such things as 
causality and teleology, God can 
be experienced or known, there 
is such a thing as a soul and it 
is immortal, etc. Thus, these are 
principles which are either con- 
tained in Catholic truth (of, or 
close to, faith) or essential to a 
sane view of reality. These are the 
principles from which we cannot 
depart. 
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Baroaz WE TAKE up the third 
statement, a bit of preliminary dis- 
cussion seems in order. It may ap- 
pear to be a mystery as to how the 
Church can describe St. Thomas’ 


doctrine as normative (statement — 


three), prescribe it for her schools 
(statement four), and yet allow un- 
Thomistic opinions to go unadmon- 
ished. It is sometimes said that 
this practice is simply toleration by 
the Church and it is implied that 
eventually non-Thomism will not be 
tolerated. This opinion is not based 
on a proper understanding of the 
Church, nor on a sound view of the 
very nature of philosophy and the- 
ology; it is, we must admit reluc- 
tantly, a partisan view. 

The Church must take a twofoid 
view of philosophy and theology. 
This complex attitude stems from 
the nature of the disciplines and her 
own role as teacher. 

The Church is the teacher of all 
men. She teaches the truth that 
has been revealed to her by God. 
She also shares in a very special 
manner in mankind’s search for 
truth: She is interested in truth for 
its own sake and for the aid new 
truths might afford her in elucidat- 
ing the mysterious truths she al- 
ready possesses. For example, the 
Church has always possessed this 
truth: “God made the world”; the 
advances of modern science may 
perhaps be able to afford her a mag- 
nificent insight into the content of 
that truth. 

But the Church is a teacher in 
another sense, too: she is the 
trainer of her own personnel. Fu- 
ture priests and teachers must be 
indoctrinated into the “mysteries” 


of philosophy and theology as effi- 
ciently and as clearly as possible. 
The subjects, philosophy and the- 
ology, themselves, as we have said, 
contribute to the twofold attitude 


2-0f,th=.Church. We must distinguish 


here between philosophy (or the- 
ology) as a discipline and as an 
activity. We will speak only of 
philosophy, but, mutatis mutandis, 
the same remarks apply to theology. 
Despite the efforts of many and 
great systematic minds, philosophy 
remains in essence a series of prob- 
lems. Many of these problems are 
simply incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated. They must be introduced 
to them, made to comprehend them 
rationally. This is the pedagogical 
aspect. But solutions to these prob- 
lems depend upon philosophy as an 
activity: the wrestling with the 
problem, its solutions and counter- 
solutions, or perhaps simply contem- 
plating the mystery, trying to pierce 
it, reduce it to reasonable terms. 

These distinctions are essential 
to our understanding of the 
Church’s prescriptions concerning 
the doctrines of St. Thomas. 


‘Tus THIRD STATEMENT was that St. 
Thomas’ doctrine is normative. By 
this we can only understand that 
for the professional philosopher or 
theologian, i.e., for one who pro- 
fessedly engages in philosophical 
activity, St. Thomas’ doctrine is not 
to be departed from without good 
reason. His doctrine is considered 
generally safe and reasonable. He 
is, perhaps, the one philosopher 
(excepting some other scholastics) 
whose teaching may be accepted as 
a whole without detriment to faith. 
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The philosopher who despises a 
doctrine because it is Thomistic 
certainly cannot be said to be think- 
ing with the Church in any way. 

What constitutes a good reason 
for departing from a doctrine of St. 
Thomas? The authority or argu- 
ments of another doctor or accept- 
able teacher is one good reason. 
Thus, for example, with St. Bona- 
venture, one could reject St. 
Thomas’ teaching on the unicity of 
substantial form in human beings 
(understanding, of course, that the 
Council of Vienne did not intend to 
exclude multiplicity of form—which 
is hardly likely—in its famous defi- 
nition). Or, the demands of a sys- 
tem to which one adheres as true 
might force one to differ with St. 
Thomas. Thus a Scotist must dis- 
agree with this normative doctrine. 
Or again, the demands of knowledge 
that is certain may force a rejection 
of a particular Thomistic doctrine, 
as in our day hylomorphism has 
come under fire as a result of dis- 
coveries in the physical realm. 

But the Church insists that 
Thomism be taught (fourth state- 
ment); and this with great wisdom. 

Before the days of the encyclical 
Aeterni Patris, ecclesiastical studies 
suffered greatly from an evil which 
the Church has since corrected by 
“imposing” St. Thomas. Descartes 
was taught in one seminary, Kant 
in another; Thomas here, Scotus 
there. Philosophical communication 
between coreligionists became quite 
difficult, and theological under- 
standing between them very rare. 
There was no common approach to 
a problem: each philosopher saw 
things from his own point of view. 


Aeterni Patris changed things. 
The situation is not yet perfect: 
Thomists—with their various inter- 
pretations of Thomism — often ex- 
perience difficulties in communicat- 
ing. But apart from this relatively 
slight difficulty, nothing but good 
has come from St. Thomas’ doctrine 
being taught in most Catholic semi- 
naries and schools. Although some 
other Catholic Doctors are “offi- 
cially” taught in certain classrooms, 
their doctrines are almost always 
“co-ordinated” with those of St. 
Thomas, so that a stude it trained 
in Scotism also understands, say, 
the question of the univocity of 
being as viewed by a Thomist. The 
young scholars who have studied 
St. Thomas do not have the diffi- 
culty comprehending a_ technical 
theological tract that a person who 
had studied only Kant or Descartes 
would have. 

But one may wonder why St. 
Thomas was chosen from among the 
profusion of great minds that God 
has given the Church as the “Com- 
mon Doctor’? We have but to con- 
sider: there has not been a Chris- 
tian thinker half so complete and 
consistent (in his own way) in the 
treatment of philosophy and the- 
ology as St. Thomas. Could Bona- 
venture be used so thoroughly? 
Augustine? Scotus? Sudrez? Ock- 
ham? The answer is no. 

Furthermore, St. Thomas sums 
up in a very special way his prede- 
cessors, and even some of his suc- 
cessors. To study St. Thomas is to 
study Aristotle, Plato and many of 
the Fathers and early scholastics. 
Thomas’ presentation of a problem 
is such that it is really an intro- 
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duction to the discussion: various 
opinions concerning the matter are 
given, a solution to the problem 
follows, and the article concludes 
by tying up the loose ends of the 
objections. There is a third reason 
for prescribing St. Thomas in the 
schools: his doctrine is reasonable 
and satisfying as a system. The 
many Thomists constitute a suffi- 
cient proof of this. 

This, I believe, justifies the inter- 
pretation of the Church’s attitude 
toward the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
But this interpretation — since it 
has so seldom been presented in 
this country—will raise questions 
and doubts which cannot be an- 
swered fully here. But I will outline 
positions I judge to be consonant 
with this interpretation. 


L THERE NOT a certain element of 
dishonesty involved in teaching a 
Thomistic doctrine and personally 
holding an opposed teaching to be 
true? This doubt presumes that 
what the teacher presents to the 
student is unequivocally true. While 
such may be the case—or at least 
the ideal—in history or science, it is 
not so in the teaching of philosophy. 
(In theology, this is, naturally, not 
quite as often true.) Philosophy is 
not a set of facts, it is a set of prob- 
lems: problems with which man has 
wrestled since he could think. Al- 
though we sometimes find teachers 
who present philosophy as a set of 
answers rather than as a set of 
questions with likely answers, the 
great majority of teachers recognize 
that the minds of their students 
should be opened to the vast prob- 
lems of philosophy and at the same 


time provided with solutions that 
are at least safe. This is precisely 
what the Thomistic system can pro- 
vide. In a way, undergraduate phi- 
losophy is a course in the history of 
philosophy. Each problem is viewed 
according to the mind of St. 
Thomas; differing opinions are con- 
sidered, perhaps refuted; the Thom- 
istic solution is presented; objec- 
tions are made, and so on. Thus, 
the student’s minds are formed, but 
not their opinions. Thomism, in 
this case, is not something pre- 
sented as true absolutely; it is a 
means—and an invaluable one—of 
presentation. Other philosophers 
simply do not provide the necessary 
qualities of ‘“teachability” and 
safety. For problems not specifically 
covered by St. Thomas, for instance, 
the problem of epistemology, the 
presentations of approved Thomists 
are more than sufficient. 

Does not the interpretation we 
have presented imply an acceptance 
of “philosophical pluralism,” ie., 
that more than one philosophy can 
validly present itself as “‘true,”’ and 
actually be “true”? Philosophical 
pluralism is here accepted as theo- 
retically plausible. The mind needs 
many concepts even to begin to re- 
duce this particular reality to com- 
prehension. But that is because the 
mind must treat of reality with its 
own tools, that is, according to its 
own nature. “A thing is received,” 
say the scholastics, “according to 
the nature of the receiver.” Thus, 
the reality must be reduced to a 
series of individual concepts. No 
single clearly defined concept com- 
prehends this reality. The series of 
concepts itself does not exhaust the 
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knowability of the reality: there is 
always something “more,” some- 
thing perceived to exist but not 
comprehended — a mysterious real- 
ity. If, then, this particular reality 
cannot be completely exhausted by 
various concepts formed from dif- 
ferent points of view, is it conceiv- 
able that a series of concepts, taken 
from one point of view, about real- 
ity as a whole will be applicable to 
that reality? One thinks not. That 
is why philosophical pluralism must 
be considered as a possibility. 


Doss NOT THE departure from 
Thomism in philosophy imply a de- 
parture from Thomism in theology? 
Yes. And it is the chief reason for 
caution in the Christian philoso- 
pher. A rejection of hylomorphism 


in philosophy implies, for instance, 
very grave problems in sacramental 
theology. (Matter and form, by the 
way, is a cosmological rather than a 
metaphysical principle as far as St. 
Thomas is concerned.) Supposing 
then that hylomorphism is rejected 
in the philosophical realm, one 
needs a new set of principles to sup- 
plant this so-called “antiquated” 
doctrine. These must be, of course, 
consonant with revealed truth. And 
further, we must consider that a re- 
jection of hylomorphism in philoso- 
phy implies that the principle is in- 
adequate in theology. Here we 
must tread gently. Here we experi- 
ence the full meaning of philoso- 
phy’s famous sobriquet, “Handmaid 
of Theology.” 

Our doctrine on the Eucharist is 
expressed in philosophical terms. 


There would, most likely, be no real 
objection to a redefining of this Eu- 
charistic fact in terms of another 
philosophy, so long as this new phi- 
losophy is at least as apt for the 
expression of this fact as the phi- 
losophy that is thus displaced. If a 
Christian philosopher rejects hylo- 
morphism, the new concept he pre- 
sents as more adequate to reality 
as he perceives it to be must be 
consonant with reality as he be- 
lieves it to be. 

Thomism, then, is not a whim of 
the Church longing for the glories 
of times past. It is a most useful 
doctrinal and pedagogical tool. The 
Church can tolerate, indeed can re- 
gard as first-class members of her 
Body, those who cannot hold with a 
particular philosophy but who can 
understand and consent to her defi- 
nitions expressed in terms of that 
philosophy. 

It is conceivable that one day 
the Church will express her doc- 
trine in terms that are not Thom- 
istic but that day will not come 
until the non-Thomistic philosophy 
is sufficiently developed and as ade- 
quate as Thomism in this task of 
expression. 

In prescribing Thomism, the 
Church does not intend to limit the 
freedom of philosopher or theolo- 
gian. Rather she encourages re- 
search and new thought. But until 
such time, if indeed it ever comes, 
that a new, complete and adequate 
philosophy (and in some sense, a 
new theology) can be substituted 
for it, Thomism will be the norm of 
Christian teaching. 





Peter (Zbigniew Cybulski) and Agnieshka (Sonja Ziemann) face a crisis in The Eighth Day of the 
Week, Polish film withdrawn from the 1958 Cannes Film Festival at the insistence of Premier Gomulka. 
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The Dissenting : 
Screen 


Marxist critics to the ccntrary, 
the fact is that important films of social protest 


are being made—even behind the Iron Curtain. 


F ILMS PROTESTING AGAINST social injustice have always been rela- 
tively rare—even in those gray days of economic depression that 
are recalled as heydays of artistic protest by nostalgic revolution- 
aries. Today, it may appear that they are even fewer—especially 
when counted against the amount of dissatisfaction with living 
conditions that was projected on the screen immediately after 
World War II. But films of protest are being made, in England, 
Italy, India, Japan, the United States—even behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And they are being produced amid as stupefying a profusion 
of films as ever was spewed out by industries largely devoted to 
the manufacture of trivia and trash. That these protest films 
often do not fulfill doctrinaire specifications for ideological purity 
usually says more about the fundamental irrelevance of the theo- 
ries than about the quality of the films. 

The decline of neorealism in Italy, for exarnple, has stiffened 
the belief of many critics that there once was a classic period of 
“true” or “pure” neorealism; that the essential principles of this 
renaissance were political in a particular, orthodox sense; that 
films not in accord with these principles cannot be good, much less 
neorealistic; and, therefore, that the works of the directors who 
still avow that they are following the directions of neorealism, 
notably Federico Fellini and Vittoria De Sica, are hopelessly devia- 
tionist, decadent, inartistic, shallow, and meretricious. 
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Fellini’s films have come under 
concentrated bombardment from 
ideologues for their “superficiality,” 
their lack of properly candid “social 
criticism.” But it is difficult to ac- 
cept such disposal of the sharp, yet 
sympathetic satire of lower - class 
romanticism in The White Sheik 
(Lo Sceicco Bianco, 1952), and of 
the fashionable apathies of youth in 
The Young and the Passionate (I 
Vitelloni, 1953). It is even harder 
to explain away the palpable hon- 
esty of the journey along the edges 
of the brute and the human in La 
Strada (1954), and of the illumina- 
tion of the dignities and sensibilities 
of the humblest, most pathetically 
dispossessed people in Cabiria. 
(1957). 

Fellini told this writer in 1957 
that he believed his films to be 
truly neorealistic, if neorealism is 
defined as a restatement of the 
perennial validity of realism: as a 
way of observing and presenting a 
vision of truth, and not as a politi- 
cal doctrine. Moreover, he said, the 
particular politics of the postwar 
resurgence had passed in any case, 
while artists were left with their 
drives and their duties—and with 
the inescapable aesthetic problem 
of selecting and re-creating for 
tiemseivet. the forms and media 
with whit! to work. 


Vince iMASICA, the greatest of 
the neorealis, Wim makers, has per- 
sisted in creatoy highly individual 
films of social criticism, despite the 
general discouragement by the 
Italian movie industry, and the dis- 
approval of political critics. Para- 
doxically, in order to go his own 


Political theorists in Europe see the film 
of social protest as a weapon in the ideo- 
logical war. Refusing to follow the windings 
of political theory, film producers who are 
candid realists are branded “decadent, de- 
viationist and shallow” by the theorists. 
Witness The Eighth Day of the Week, of- 
ficial Polish entry at a Cannes festival but 
withdrawn by Gomulka. Martin S$. Dworkin 
has served with the State Department in its 
overseas information program and is visit- 
ing lecturer at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, conducting courses in aesthetics 
and education, education and ideology. This 
article is copyrighted by Mr. Dworkin. 





way, working with stories of ordi- 
nary people, played by nonprofes- 
sional actors in natural surround- 
ings, De Sica himself has had to be 
a principal—in fact the leading star 
—in the neorealist decadence. In a 
long series of sex - and - gestures 
farces, including Bread, Love and 
Dreams (1953), Frisky (Bread, 
Love and Jealousy, 1954), Too Bad 
She’s Bad (1955), and sequences of 
the story collection The Anatomy 
of Love (1958), De Sica caricatured 
the very candor of the neorealist 
films, deftly exaggerating the native 
Italian tendencies toward perpetual 
theatrics. 

In the meantime, he completed 
his own The Roof (1956), not pre- 
sented in North America until 1959, 
because of its supposed jack of com- 
mercially exploitable appeal. Again 
working with writer Cesare Zavat- 
tini, De Sica attacks one of the 
most fundamental and symbolic of 
all social problems, housing. And 
again, there is the clarity of concept 
and vision, the perception of details, 
and the avoidance of formulary 
propaganda that are the hallmarks 
of De Sica’s commitment and his 
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virtuosity. As in Umberto D 
(1952), the most uncompromising 
treatment in the history of cinema 
of the problems of the aging in the 
modern world, De Sica in The Roof 
does not rant against an abstract 
“system” or “society.” In fact, it 
is the practical impersonality and 
the interminable delays of the new 
welfare benevolence that generates 
the struggle of the film. 

The two young people, played by 
nonactors Gabriella Pallotti and 
Giorgio Listuzzi with wonderful na- 
tive dignity and credibility, must 
actually conspire and frantically la- 
bor to put up their rudimentary 
squatter’s domicile in the midst of 
vast postwar rebuilding activity, 
representing a new acceptance of 
responsibility on the part of the 
collective organism we call “so- 
ciety.” The individuals, inevitably, 
must battle for their own lives, in 
whatever circumstances — be they 
those of destruction and degrada- 
tion following defeat, or of poverty 
and institutional indifference dur- 
ing reconstruction. 

Once more, the distinction of De 
Sica’s realism is not simply his man- 
agement of people who have never 
acted before, in circumstances 
where the canons, devices and fa- 
cilities of studio production are 
carefully eschewed. The attention 
to details in scrupulous, but unob- 
trusive, establishing the sovereign 
qualities of the commonplace, the 
ordinary things and behaviors that 
are the dominant realities of every- 
day life. For example, there is the 
way an old man sits down in one 
corner of a small, overcrowded flat. 
The simple movement conveys all 


we need know, and can bear, of the 
despair of the grandparents, unable 
to face or to help the young people 
at a moment when the worth-while- 
ness of living from youth to old age 
seems to hang on the possibility of 
a few moments of privacy. 

We are carefully reminded at the 
beginning that this is a story of 
postwar Rome, when squatters’ 
shanties were the only housing im- 
mediately open to the poor. But 
after this crust of amenity thrown 
to official sensitivities about prog- 
ress, the film makes no concessions 
—thereby achieving a_ timeless 
validity. It does not avoid the seri- 
ous or the comic details of the cen- 
tral predicament, nor does it turn 
the truth in order to follow the 
windings of political theory. 

European critics of Marxist per- 
suasions, and especially those con- 
fessing Communism, have sneered 
at the ideological inadequacy of the 
social criticism in The Roof. But 
they are as much disconcerted by 
De Sica’s visible integrity as they 
are convinced of his softheaded 
stubborness in resisting the “true” 
doctrine that explains problems and 
their solutions with such easy per- 
fection. 


‘Tuer ARE EVEN more disconcerted 
by evidences of doctrinal dubiety in 
films from the factories of orthodoxy 
behind the Iron Curtain. One of 
these, The Eighth Day of the Week, 
also deals with the housing problem 
of two young people, amid the 
crumbling wreckages still remaining 
from the war, and the crowded, 
dreary, abrasively sordid life of the 
poor. The film was made in 1958 
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as a joint production of the Polish 
government film authority and a 
West German producer, Artur 
Brauner — taking advantage of a 
fleeting thaw in cold-war cultural 
relations. Directed by Alexander 
Ford, the film is based upon the 
novel of Marek Hlasko, who is mea- 
sured along the scales of literary 
fury as the leading “angry young 
man” of the Polish intelligentsia. 

The Eighth Day follows the 
search of two impoverished students 
for a place to make love—to create 
a life of feeling for themselves in a 
surrounding somnambulism of de- 
spair; to escape the corrosion of a 
family life that has deteriorated to 
a cycle of querulous cruelty and de- 
structive apathy. In their odyssey, 
the two young people, played by 
Sonja Ziemann and Zbigniew Cy- 
bulski, visit ancient tenements bear- 
ing class-conscious slogans for in- 
creasing production on cracking 
walls. 

In a showcase department store 
of the proletarian utopia, they wan- 
der through displays of goods for a 
decent life, offered at prices so re- 
mote that they lose track of time, 
and are suspected of robbery when 
they are locked in. In the streets 
of the city, they are harassed by 
leering hoodlums. In cafes and 
steamy dives, they partake of what 
appears to be a national drunken- 
ness—an orgy of waste that ends 
in a senseless waste of love. The 
sequence in which the tipsy girl 
abandons her virginal hope for love 
to a predatory stranger is the most 
disturbing of the film—reminiscent 
of the mordant pessimism of the 
German films of the 1920’s. 


At the end, the key to an apart- 
ment in which they may begin a life 
of decency is almost thrown away 
—the outcome, in fact, of the novel. 
In the film, the key’s recovery is an 
act not of hope—as is the proud 
achievement of the shack for the 
couple in The Roof—but of a kind 
of beaten determination to persist 
in an ambiance of despair. 


So BITTER AND deliberately unpo- 
litical a picture of youthful ideal- 
ism amid realistic images of squalor 
and hopelessness could surely dem- 
onstrate a commendably vigorous 
self-criticism behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In fact, the film was chosen 
to be the official Polish entry at the 
1958 Cannes film festival. The 
winds of doctrinal purity and ex- 
pedient sincerity soon shifted, how- 
ever, and it was ordered withdrawn 
at the insistence of Premier Go- 
mulka himself. In the ensuing cata- 
clysm, the Minister of Culture was 
dismissed, a large number of movie 
artisans were variously disciplined, 
and the angry Mr. Hlasko fled—at 
least temporarily—to points West 
where anger is chic, as well as toler- 
ated. 

The circumstances of Polish-Ger- 
man joint production, however, kept 
the film from disappearing into a 
limbo of Newspeak. While the Po- 
lish - language negative was im- 
pounded, the German version re- 
appeared at Cannes as an entry 
from West Germany — and subse- 
quently was shown wherever Polish 
government pressure was ineffec- 
tive. By late 1959, this area in- 
cluded only West Germany, the 
United States and Canada. 
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The incident obviously proves 
more about reality in Poland than 
about the realism of the film. And 
it is proper to add that this manipu- 
lation of truth goes on all the time 
on all sides in this age when every- 
thing is ideological, and at war. 
The films of protest are in one 
sense weapons in the war, as the 
ideologues and doctrinaires insist— 
and as such they may be created 
and employed with a cold eye to ob- 
jectives and combat strategies. But 
in another sense they are counter- 
vailing forces acting on behalf of an 
idea of freedom to doubt and criti- 
cize, despite any particular doctrine 
they may profess. It is this duality, 
of course, that makes films of pro- 
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Dorothy Dohen 


Virginity Is More 
Than Singleness 


A single woman having difficulty finding a mate 
should think twice before taking 


a vow of perpetual chastity. 


Coomnceatan VIRGINITY HAS always been rather mystifying, as Our 
Lord warned it would be. Especially in our era it is open to much 
misunderstanding. And since this misunderstanding exists not 
only among those who find complete and permanent abstention 
from sexual life impossible as well as incomprehensible, but also 
among practical Catholics, it seems necessary at the beginning 
of a discussion on consecrated virginity as it is lived today both 
in the convent and in the world, to clear up some of the area of 
confusion. That the mystery of Christian virginity is, as Our Lord 
said, only revealed by the Holy Spirit and does not, therefore, dis- 
close itself through human explanation, does not free us from the 
task of cutting through the unnecessary mystification of virginity. 

First of all, consecrated virginity does not imply that marriage 
is more or less sinful. Individual theologians in the past—and oc- 
casional preachers and writers today—in an excess of fear of the 
perils of the flesh may have given that impression, but that has 
never been the teaching of the Church. 

Neither does consecrated virginity imply that the preservation 
of physical integrity in itself is superior to married love. Because 
popular pamphleteers unwittingly or not give the impression that 
the mere fact of virginity, of being unmarried and not having par- 
ticipated in sexual life, is somehow or other superior to being mar- 
ried, it is well to point out in some detail that it is the consecration 
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of virginity that alone gives it value. 
In the encyclical Sacra Virginitas, 
Pope Pius XII wrote: “Those there- 
fore who do not marry because of 
exaggerated self-interest, or because 
. . . they shun the burdens of mar- 
riage, or because like the Pharisees 
they proudly flaunt their physical 
integrity . . . none of these can 
claim for themselves the honor of 
Christian virginity.” Or as St. Aug- 
ustine said: “In itself virginity is 
without any special dignity: it is 
not superior to marriage, quite the 
contrary, for the love of the married 
is stable while the virgin’s love is 
ever seeking its object.” It is con- 
secration which fixes the heart on 
God, and it is consecration—not 
the fact of being unmarried—that 
is the essence of dedicated virginity 
and makes it superior to marriage. 


Cresmnonaraces To Gop is the spe- 
cial mark of the virtue of virginity. 
It is consecration which differen- 
tiates it from the chastity of the 
ordinary single person. Father Her- 
mand, in explaining this point, 
writes: “If we speak of the chastity 
proper to the celibate state of virgin 
girls whose intention is not, how- 
ever, to consecrate their virginity 
to God, the virtue concerned is not 
different from that common to mar- 
ried people, widows or bachelors. 
... The same virtue of chastity en- 
ables married people to control their 
sexual relations so that no illicit 
pleasure enters in and enables 
unmarried woman and widows to ab- 
stain completely from all sexual ac- 
tivity. It is probable that the lat- 
ter have to face difficulties certainly 
unknown to married people. All the 


It is consecration that gives value to vir- 
ginity. A single woman who makes a mere 
negative commitment to virginity will ex- 
perience all the drawbacks of the single 
state without achieving a transcendence of 
her sexual nature. This is an excerpt from 
Women in Wonderland, by Dorothy Dohen, 
copyright 1960 by Sheed & Ward, Inc., New 


York 





same no specifically distinct virtue 
is required. 

“Consecrated virginity is princi- 
pally the concern of the soul, of 
love; renunciation forever. .. . This 
commitment is sealed, made irre- 
vocable, by the vow in honor of 
God. And it is this which distin- 
guishes the consecrated virgin from 
all those men and women who per- 
petually preserve their virginity, 
but for inferior motives. In reality 
consecrated virginity is as far re- 
moved from bachelorhood as it is 
from marriage. The consecrated 
virgin is someone apart, we feel, not 
so much because she renounces hu- 
man love forever by her vow, but 
because the vow places her in the 
kingdom of divine realities.” Cf.: 
Chastity, edited by A. Ple, O.P. 
(Westminster, Maryland: Newman 
Press, 1955), p. 111. 

The consecrated virgin, then, be- 
longs to a different order of reality 
from the unmarried woman. Need- 
less to say, this does not mean that 
the latter cannot be her equal or 
even her superior in holiness and 


‘charity. Nonetheless the character 


of the virginity of the person conse- 
crated to God is quite different 
from mere “singleness.” 

The consecration of virginity or 
the vow of perpetual chastity is in- 
dicative of a particular vocation. 
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While it is true of course that it 
entails the obligation to keep per- 
fect and perpetual chastity, it 
means a positive commitment to 
God, the expression of a willingness 
to belong totally and forever to 
Him. It would be as disastrous for 
a single woman to make such a vow 
tor the purely negative reason that 
she is obliged to chastity anyway 
as it is usually for a woman to 
marry a man for the completely 
negative reason that there is nobody 
better around. Continuing to live in 
the world, as she is, a woman who 
has made such a negative commit- 
ment to virginity will experience all 
the very real drawbacks of a vir- 
ginal life without being able to 
achieve that transcendence of her 
sexual nature, that complete cen- 
tering of her affectivity in God, that 
the graces of a genuine vocation 
make possible. 

For virginity does have its draw- 
backs. This is a fact that should 
not scandalize the devout Catholic, 
but should give him renewed respect 
and sympathy for the woman who 
chooses this vocation, as well as 
make him aware of his duty in char- 
ity to pray for those who have 
vowed to belong exclusively to God 
for the sake of the whole Church. 
For perpetual virginity is not a 
natural state to live in. As Father 
Paul-Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., 
writes in the above-mentioned book 
for religious sisters edited by Fa- 
ther Ple: “Virginity is usually the 
preparation of a girl for the right 
development of the woman that she 
is to be; therefore virginity brings a 
perfect balance of body and mind 
only for a short time. If woman’s 


needs and faculties do not find their 
fulfillment in marriage and mother- 
hood, this wealth, waiting to spend 
itself in love and service, becomes 
an idle treasure, a burden which 
seems every day heavier to carry. 
Passing years bring out unnoticed 
traits of character. Frustrated 
femininity undeveloped by human 
love easily makes women embit- 
tered or introspective. Irritability, 
a dictatorial manner, independence, 
narrow-mindedness, lack of adapta- 
bility show themselves, as well 
sometimes as various none too 
healthy oddities.” 

These are the trials of virginity; 
and pitfalls such as these can only 
be safely traversed by a total cleav- 
ing to God, a whole-souled aban- 
donment to the expansive action of 
His love. However, this rather ap- 
palling list of the disabilities of vir- 
ginity viewed in itself should not 
lower anyone’s estimation of the 
very exalted vocation of virginity 
consecrated to God, but it should 
emphasize the fact that virginity 
cannot be embraced hastily or with- 
out adequate preparation. This is 
especially true of such a dedication 
to God in the world, where the 
woman will have none of the sup- 
ports of convent life, or rule, habit 
or cloister. 


‘Tem DIFFICULTIES OF religious life, 
as well as the difficulties of dedi- 
cated virginity in the world, are in- 
creased if there is no adequate for- 
mation given to the young girl to 
prepare her for the realization — 
which will deepen as she grows 
older—of all that she has sacrificed 
in giving up marriage and mother- 
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hood. A Mother General notes: 
“Physiologically woman is made for 
her function as wife and mother... 
Her whole organism is ordered to 
the propagation of life. Women is 
specialized in this role. Organically 
and mentally her life is centered 
round the cyclic modifications of the 
ovary. Tota mulier in utero said the 
ancients. In the same sense Father 
Neilly said, ‘All womankind is a 
cradle.’ 

“But in the case of a virgin con- 
secrated to God, the cradle remains 
empty. She avoids the natural and 
normal destiny of woman, and this 
cannot be done without a certain 
danger. Care must be taken and 
some effort made to preserve nerv- 
ous and mental balance which 
might be imperiled when the state 
of life or the person’s own will are 
in conflict with the fulfillment of 
natural functions. Forewarned a 
woman is more easily able to be 
cautious, realizing that the quality 
of life is more valuable than life it- 
self. She can consecrate to Our 
Lord this balance which has been 
bought so dearly and preserved with 
such difficulty.” 

The woman who has chosen a 
virginal life must realize that she 
has made a triple renunciation: of 
the pleasure of sexual union, of the 
human love and emotional well-be- 
ing and support that having a hus- 
band brings, and of the joy and ful- 
fillment of having children. That 
this triple renunciation involves 
danger has already been pointed 
out; but it might be well to note 
further that this danger is acute 
particularly because virginity in- 
volves the transcendence of the cul- 


mination of the normal human de- 
velopment of the person in her 
relationship to other human beings. 
This normal human development 
can be sketched briefly from infancy 
to maturity. First, there is the pe- 
riod when all the emotions and de- 
sires of the newborn infant are cen- 
tered in self; next comes the time 
when the interest of the baby in the 
outside world develops as he comes 
to realize that his mother is not 
just what-feeds-him but is someone 
who loves him and whom he in turn 
can love; then he lives through a 
period in childhood when his inter- 
est is in the same sex; next comes 
adolescence when he is likely to de- 
velop a “crush” on an older person 
whom he admires; finally, there 
comes the natural culmination of 
affective interest with attraction to 
the opposite sex and consequent 
marriage. 

When virginity is chosen, the final 
step in this development is tran- 
scended. Unless the virgin is guided, 
then, to live her life on its highest 
level—to strive to realize fully all 
that her vocation as “bride of 
Christ” entails— there is danger 
that she will revert to a former 
stage of development, and start to 
seek compensation for the very 
things which she had freely relin- 
quished. 


In THE CONVENT such emotional 
compensations would make them- 
selves manifest in different ways 
from what would occur among 
women leading a life of dedicated 
virginity in the world; nevertheless, 
psychologically as well as spiritu- 
ally, the problem is identical. In- 
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stead of developing a “crush” on 
the mother superior or falling into 
the trap'!of what is known to reli- 
gious as a “particular friendship,” 
the woman who has chosen to re- 
main a virgin in the world, when 
she fails to live on the level to which 
she is called by her vow, can seek 
compensation for her lonely heart 
in an overdependence on her par- 
ents; or in an excessive concern for 
them (if it is they, and not she, who 
are in the ostensibly dependent po- 
sition); or in an emotional attach- 
ment to her spiritual director, which 
can be especially insidious since it 
can so easily get by under the guise 
of a “holy friendship”; or in a search 
for crumbs of affection from her 
woman friends (with resulting sensi- 
tivity if they should slight her, 
along with a propensity for imagin- 
ing such slights). 

Or she can busy herself with a 
hundred and one works of charity 
and so-called apostolic activity 
which she takes on as an escape— 
consciously or not—from the very 
life she has chosen. Of course, the 
religious can do the same thing, and 
especially since in her case—unlike 
that of the dedicated woman in the 
world—she lives her active life un- 
der obedience, there is the danger 
that she can use her manifold ac- 
tivities as a blind to hide from her- 
self the true meaning of her dedi- 
cated virginity. 

For virginity demands a lonely 
confrontation with God. And this 
confrontation demands emotional 
maturity. Using material things as 
a compensation for one’s essential 
sacrifice is no less a stumbling block 
than emotional regression to the 


mature seeking of the Beloved by 
the woman who has given her life 
to Him. These material things can 
be favorite foods, furnishings, 
books, television, leisure-time pur- 
suits, etc. If the religious is living 
in a community which is not espe- 
cially fervent she shares the alone- 
ness of the dedicated laywoman 
who, by herself, must withstand the 
temptation to enjoy the same com- 
pensations as do her single friends. 
The religious, moreover, may be 
urged in the direction of compen- 
sating for her virginal life by the 
body of Catholic public opinion— 
and that includes priests as well as 
faithful. The fund - raising appeal, 
“Nothing is too good for our good 
Sisters,” may be motivated by the 
most sincere, disinterested charity 
but it too often reveals an attitude 
of complete misunderstanding of 
the religious life. The words, “Why 
shouldn’t the nuns have these 
thir.gs? After all they have given 
up so much,” show the speaker has 
missed the point of consecrated vir- 
ginity. 

For it makes no sense to give up 
the greatest temporal, human goods 
—a husband and one’s own children 
—and then after one has paid this 
tremendous price for one’s freedom 
(for what is consecrated virginity 
in the words of Saint Paul except 
complete freedom to serve the 
Lord?) to imprison oneself anew in 
a jail of material goods. 

To look upon the conditions of 
the religious life as hardships which 
must be mitigated by any legitimate 
means is to forget that the virgin 
freely chooses to follow her voca- 
tion. Sympathy is misplaced and 
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true charity denied when the faith- 
ful, instead of supporting the nun 
in her determination to give herself 
totally to God in the freedom of 
Jove, act as if she is someone con- 
demned to hard labor whose condi- 
tion of life must be mitigated at all 
costs! 

(Needless to say, it would be a 
complete misunderstanding to infer 
that we are recommending that one 
withhold from religious nourishing 
food, adequate housing, and what- 
ever else they need of material 
things in order to follow their voca- 
tion and do their apostolic work. A 
material thing is good if it helps 
one to live one’s religious calling, 
not if it is a compensation for one’s 
calling.) 


‘Tee INTEREST IN a completely dedi- 


cated life in the world seems to have 
grown along with interest in the lay 
apostolate, and since the lay apos- 
tolate is newer in the United States 
than it is in most European coun- 
tries it is not surprising that we 
trail behind them in the establish- 
ment of secular institutes. Persons 
who desire to belong completely to 
God, to remain unmarried in the 
consecration of perfect and per- 
petual chastity, while at the same 
time leading a completely lay life, 
have the encouragement of Pope 
Pius XII, who, in approving secular 
institutes, gave his blessing to a 
new form of dedicated life whose 
members would not only exercise an 
apostolate “in the world” but “of 
the world.” 

The same Pope, in the encyclical 
Sacra Virginitas, notes that the 


privilege of a vow of perfect chastity 
extends to other lay people besides 
those in secular institutes. “And 
while this perfect chastity is the 
subject of one of the three vows 
which constitute the religious state, 
and is also required by the Latin 
Church of clerics in major orders 
and demanded from members of 
Secular Institutes, it also flourishes 
among many who are lay people in 
the full sense: men and women who 
are not constituted in a public state 
of perfection and yet by private 
promise or vow completely abstain 
from marriage and sexual pleasures, 
in order to serve their neighbor 
more freely and to be united with 
God more easily and more closely” 
[Italics mine]. 

The fact that the Holy Father en- 
couraged the complete dedication 
of perfect chastity in lay life should 
not surprise us if we remember the 
consecrated virgins and widows of 
the early Church, who were cer- 
tainly lay people — religious orders 
did not come into existence until 
about the fourth century. The 
Church has always guarded and 
treasured the private vow of perfect 
and perpetual chastity; it is the 
only private vow which is reserved 
to the Holy See for dispensation. In 
this ecclesiastical legislation is re- 
flected the social significance of 
even a private vow of chastity; it 
necessarily is of concern to the 
whole Church. For the dedicated 
virgin, even though her dedication 
is completely private and she re- 
tains her status as a lay person, is 
still the bride of Christ belonging 
to Him for the sake of His Church. 





Lawrence J. Carlino, S.J. 


The Quiet Beauty 
of Old Japan 


“Our ancestors, forced to live in dark rooms, 


came to discover beauty in shadows... .” 


Tem JAPANESE PEOPLE tell a famous story that is as old as Japan 
itself. It seems there was an old man who passed the time of day 


cultivating a garden in which grew the largest and most beautiful 
chrysanthemums in all Japan. Once the Imperial Palace heard of 
these exceptional flowers the Emperor sent word he would pay 
the old man a visit and examine his prized flowers. But before 
the Emperor arrived the old man went out into his garden and 
cut down all the chrysanthemums except one—the most beautiful 
of them all. | 

For most Americans, no doubt, this story needs explanation, 
but for the Japanese it is immediately clear. To the Japanese 
there is nothing surprising about cutting away many flowers so 
that the most exquisite bloom might stand alone to please the 
eyes of the Emperor. Many chrysanthemums might have dis- 
tracted the Emperor, but contemplating the most beautiful one 
was sure to bring the greatest possible pleasure. 

This peculiarly Japanese sense of beauty is but a reflection 
of the artistic climate found in all Japan. To say that every 
Japanese is in some degree an artist is no exaggeration. Japanese 
girls are taught the art of flower arrangement early in life by their 
mothers, and even the poorest of homes will have its tokonoma 
niche where flowers are displayed beneath a cherished painting. 
Japanese gardens, perhaps the most beautiful in the world, are 
an integral part of the architectural setting. Here not many blooms 
nor a great variety of colors are found, but subtle contrasts of 





Hirosaki Castle, a well-preserved feudal stronghold 


located in Aomori Prefecture in northern Japan. 
Japan Tourist Association 
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green shades and carefully planned 
relationships of these green shades 
form the keynote. Nowhere, per- 
haps, has even nature itself pro- 
duced landscapes more lovely than 
in Japan. 


Eeseures. IN THE great Westerni- 
zation of almost every facet of 
Japanese life, painting, one of the 
greatest forms of art expression, has 
been affected. The basic concepts 
of this art form have not remained 
entirely Oriental in character, but, 
as with music and technology, the 
importations from the West have 
been so enthusiastically adopted as 
almost to obliterate the native 
strains. Though there are artists 
today who still work in the “Japa- 
nese style,” done with ink and 
water colors, rather than in the 
“Western style” or with oils, the 
greater number have turned from 
the tools of their ancient past. 
Junichiro Tanizaki, probably the 
greatest living Japanese novelist, 
has written a long essay entitled 
“In Praise of Shadows.” It sums 
up what he feels Japan has lost in 
becoming modern. In brief, it is his 
view that the traditional Japanese 
arts thrived in the shade, and that 
the glaring light of the twentieth 
century is destroying them. Tani- 
zaki holds that glitter and dazzling 
colors only upset the Japanese. 
They need their shadows, and their 
artistic creations are best seen in 
shadows. Scan any collection of 
Japanese masterpieces and this 
contention is verified. Tanizaki 
says: “The quality we call beauty 
must always grow from the realities 
of life, and our ancestors, forced to 


The violence of the street mobs in the 
recent Tokyo riots is a startling contrast to 
the serenity and contemplative quality of 
traditional Japanese art. Will “Westerniza- 
tion” with its glitter and dazzle and hurry 
compensate for what Japan has lost in be- 
coming modern? Mr. Lawrence J. Carlino, 
S.J., is on the staff of St. Ignatius High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





live in dark rooms, presently came 
to discover beauty in shadows, ulti- 
mately to guide shadows toward 
beauty’s ends.” 

Moreover, in all that surrounds 
Japanese painting, simplicity is the 
predominant theme. It is univer- 
sally believed in Japan that the ef- 
fect of works of art is much greater 
if only one is seen at a time, and 
that one intently and at length, 
usually in the tokonoma niche, 
which had its origin in the alcove 
dedicated to the Buddhist deities 
in warriors’ homes. Besides the fa- 
mous scroll paintings, another of 
the characteristic material forms of 
traditional Japanese art is the ka- 
kemono, an oblong silk hanging 
shaped to fit into the tokonoma 
niche of the living room. 


Blovmes NOw TO another art form, 
literature, we find as much expres- 
sion of cultural background here 
as in Japanese painting. The lit- 
erature of Japan, though at present 
going through a period of transi- 
tion in its modernization, portrays 
the beauty of life, nature and man, 
in the poem and in the novel. 

Some one hundred and fifty miles 
west of Toyko in a mountain valley 
is the small town of Megome, the 
birthplace of one of Japan’s great- 
est novelists, Toson Shimazaki. 
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Throughout the year literary pil- 
grims go there to visit the historic 
place made famous by the novelist. 
Teachers lead their pupils there and 
scholars plan studies of Shimazaki 
around the little city. 

Why is Toson Shimazaki so ad- 
mired in Japan? The source of his 
appeal seems to lie in one recurrent 
theme in his novels: the struggle 
against the family system. The suf- 
fering under the family system, as 
related in Shimazaki’s novels, is ex- 
pressed openly and honestly. This 
Japanese struggle for freedom 
stands constantly in danger of de- 
feat. 

One might object that in the 
writings of Shimazaki there is little 
of beauty but much more emphasis 
on his struggle for freedom. This 
objection is partially true. Indeed 
it would be entirely true if it were 
not for the almost innate artistic 
ability which every Japanese has 
from his childhood training. Shi- 
mazaki’s novels illustrate this as 
well as the struggle for freedom. 
Together they are very indicative 
of the prevailing Japanese spirit. 

It is true of all Japanese novel- 
ists that the artistic is something 
of a constant theme in all their 
works. Is it any wonder that a 
society whose outlook throughout 
most of its history was almost en- 
tirely aesthetic should triumph in 
literature as well as in the other 
arts? The clue to their striking 
freshness of perception is perhaps 
the general atmosphere pervaded 
by Buddhism. The Japanese Zen 
Buddhist meditates upon the con- 
crete objects of reality he finds 
about him. Japanese writers are al- 


ways in close contact with nature. 

This Oriental literature manifests 
an identity, rather than an opposi- 
tion, between man and nature. For 
centuries every Japanese, regard- 
less of social standing, has held that 
man is a part of nature, that he is 
within nature. The Japanese be- 
lieve that man can best realize him- 
self and his abilities by maintaining 
close physical contact with all as- 
pects of the natural world. 


J APANESE POETRY, we here men- 
tion briefly, boasts of two poles: 
compression on one side, richness 
of imagery and language on tli. 
other. Because the imagery is tra- 
ditional, the poet need only suggest 
briefly. Because the poems are 
short, the maximum in imaginative 
response is expected from the 
reader. And because the themes 
are familiar, much may be left un- 
said. This identical pattern of 
thought we saw with reference to 
the simple painting hung in the 
tokonoma niche. The artist sug- 
gests, the observer creates his own 
personal experience of beauty in 
the world. 

A few examples may be more ex- 
pressive of this richly simple art 
form than any amount of descrip- 
tion. Certainly, though, a previous 
appreciation of the Japanese men- 
tality is essential before one under- 
stands and appreciates the poems 
themselves. In translating the 
poems, the authors have lost much, 
which is understandable. But con- 
siderable appreciation can still be 
obtained if one tries to “put on” 
the Japanese mentality. These 
poems have no titles: 





Morrissey Memorial Collection, College 
“Hanamurasaki of the Tamaya House 
and Attendant,” by Utamaro. 


I do not see myself 
Reflected in the mirror; 
My self, reflected in the mirror, 
Sees me. 
—Daigaku Horiguchi 


Less lofty summits 

vanished in the vaulted blue: 
Fuji rears her head 

alone in peerless brightness, 
like snow in dazzling whiteness. 


—Empress Sadako 


A fallen flower 
Returning to the branch? 
It was a butterfly. 
—Moritake 


Cultivated Japanese are noted 
for the rare combination of simplic- 
ity with elegance in their taste. Re- 
straint is esteemed highly. In a 
novel by Jiro Osaragi, Homecoming, 
there is a brief passage that tells us 
much on this point. “Because the 
Japanese were poor, they discov- 


“The Promenade,” a delicately beautiful 
painting by Kiyonaga. 
Morrissey Memorial Collection, Boston College 


ered a world of beauty unknown to 
Western aesthetics. . . . They are 
a people who have learned to bear 
the meagerness of their lives by 
cultivating a fondness for simple 
things.” 

Another art form to which we 
should give our attention is that of 
Japan’s architecture. Because it is 
so revealing of the culturally formed 


“Fuji from Koishikawa, Province of 
Edo,” by Hokusai. 
Morrissey Memorial Collection, Boston College 


: 





Japanese mind, it should not be 
hurriedly passed over. Just as the 
color and scent of beautiful flowers 
are influenced by sunlight, water, 
and air, so the beauty of architec- 
ture also depends on its natural 
surroundings. This is especially 
true of architecture in Japan. 

Let us visit a teahouse, that most 
characteristically Japanese phe- 


“Fuji from Enoshima,” another view of 
this famous sight by Hokusai. 
Morrissey Memorial Collection, Boston College 
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nomenon, and see if we can draw 
from it the Japanese concept of 
beauty. The teahouse is highly ex- 
pressive of architectural functicnal- 
ism because of the rules determining 
every little detail of propriety. The 
smallness of the teahousc is. delib- 
erate, with consideration not only 
for artistic effects but also for the 
proper psychological distance be- 
tween host and guests. Unlike the 
main house with its openness, the 
teahouse consists chiefly of walls. 
The windows, covered tightly with 
paper, allow the guests no outdoor 
glances. This prevents one’s atten- 
tion from wandering. 


I, WE WERE to summarize in some 
descriptive way the Japanese idea 
of beauty, in the light of the three 
art forms we have here been ex- 
amining, we might put it this way: 
to the Japanese mind, a thing of 
beauty cannot possibly be appreci- 
ated in a hurried glance. Nor can 
many beautiful things make an im- 
pression if viewed all at once, or, 
and this is not much better, in 
rapid succession. This is why the 
Japanese believe they will gain the 
maximum appreciation—for that is 
what they value—by concentrating 
on a single expression of art with 
the fewest possible distractions. 
The story of the old man and his 
chrysanthemum garden expresses 
this exactly: contemplate at your 
leisure the single beauty before you. 

This is what the art of Japan 
expresses—the whole of Japanese 
culture. This is the Japanese way 
of appreciating beauty. 


Kofukuji Temple and Sarusawa Pond in 


Nara, Japan’s first capital. 
Japan Teurist Association 
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WATER OF LIFE 

by Henry Morton Robinson 

Simon & Schuster. $5.95 
In a passage of astounding effrontery 
Mr. Robinson, speaking through his 
heroine, denigrates The Portrait of a 
Lady, by Henry James, as a “stylishly 
false novel,” one which “avoids even the 
shoreline of reality.” Zarah Woodhull 
reads James while recuperating in Bos- 
ton from a series of events back in In- 
diana. Tusker, the boar on the Wood- 
hull farm, had become a male rogue and 
carried off and eaten one of Zarah’s 
children. Later, Zarah and her daughter 
Laly are seduced on the same day by 
Arthur Coplestone, who marries Laly 
and goes into the business of porno- 
graphic photography. After her husband 
deserts her, Laly becomes a_ brothel 
photographer. 

Arthur finally teams up with the 
book’s chief villain, a riverboat gambler 
named Damon Frye. Together they run 
a male brothel as well as a more con- 
ventional one, with a blackmailing photo- 
graphic line on the side. Arthur is 
finally murdered in the Woodhull barn 
by his brother-in-law. Laly now has be- 
come a carnival actress. She dies in a 
flood screaming “No, a thousand times 
no!” to her would-be rescuer, a childhood 
sweetheart. Zarah’s grandson, Quin, ac- 
cidentally kills his mother by pushing 
the poor woman (she has been injured 
in the pelvis by a horse) and her wheel- 
chair into a pond. These are just a few 
of the events from reality’s shoreline. 

“Not that Zarah wanted peepjack de- 
tails of the mating ritual,” Mr. Robinson 
writes in the passage criticizing James. 
The reader of Water of Life is appar- 
ently expected to be somewhat less fas- 
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tidious. The activities of Lucienne, 
Frye’s common-law wife and occasional 
madame of his brothels, as well as the 
career of the Cromwellian “dry” fanatic 
Oliver Treadgood (whose wife kills her 
children after which Oliver, an embalmer 
at one point, is given to a perversion in- 
volving corpses), are not exactly con- 
veyed in glittering generalities. Copro- 
philia is the technical term for the event 
in the final episode in the book—one in- 
volving incredibly, almost laughably, hu- 
man excrement. Not since Steinbeck’s 
East of Eden has there been such a 
lengthy, tasteless exercise in what pur- 
ports to be the historical novel. 

Water of Life, befitting its stature as a 
three-generation chronicle of American 
life, has of course a serious subject 
which is occasionally remembered and 
treated in these 621 badly-written pages. 
It is the subject of whiskey from the 
great days of its production and con- 
sumption down to the passing of the 
Prohibition Act. Mr. Robinson has done 
his homework well, for the career of An- 
son Woodhu'! (Zarah’s husband) as a 
distiller, then founder of a dynasty, turns 
up for the reader all sorts of learned 
knowledge in the field. 

Mr. Robinson has the core of a well- 
researched novel but somehow reality’s 
shoreline, as he conceives it, got in the 
way. One seeks for an explanation of so 
absurd a misfiring as Water of Life. 
Can it be that Mr. Robinson intended 
some kind of literary parody of the his- 
torical novel, with its careful parts of 
historical background and those of gro- 
tesque sexology? One would like to 
think so, but apparently Mr. Robinson 
has convinced himself and his publisher 
—against overwhelming evidence to the 
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contrary—that what we have been given 
is a novel “abounding in life” and, in 
fact, the author’s “most important work.” 


THE LEOPARD 

by Giuseppe di Lampedusa 

Pantheon. $4.50 
It is a rare novel nowadays that conveys 
a magisterial air. Much of the force and 
authority of The Leopard comes from 
the never-absent irony and the control- 
ling intelligence of the author. This con- 
trol is palpable on every page, and it is 
a control which sees under the aspect of 
mutability the uncertain affairs of men. 
Prince Lampedusa will comment, for 
example, as he mentions the actions of 
a bounder who is climbing up the social 
ladder, that he is beginning for his fam- 
ily “that process of continual refining 
which in the course of three generations 
transforms innocent peasants into de- 
fenseless gentry.” He describes a pala- 
tial Sicilian ceiling of a century ago and 
then notes that in 1943 it will be de- 
stroyed by a bomb made in Pittsburgh. 

The book has many facets, but one of 
them surely is a kind of aristocratic in- 
transigence which scorns the ignoble 
shifts men make as the focus of power 
changes, so that one might even see the 
sun as shining with a new “constitutional 
restraint.” 

Yet the most significant tension of the 
book comes from the fact that its pro- 
tagonist, Don Fabrizio, Prince of Salina, 
aristocratic, arrogant and the tyrant of 
his family circle, is a man of sensibility 
and sensitivity. At one moment he is 
tracing the immutability of the stars 
through his telescope or is absorbed with 
mathematical formulae; in another he 
sees shifts, changes and accommodations 
in himself. Don Fabrizio equates 
achieved power with idleness, and he 
sees in his forced mental and physical 
activity (as the Bourbon king of the 
two Sicilies is defeated and unity comes 
to Italy), a loss of privilege and power. 
To tyrannize over one’s wife, to bully 
one’s Jesuit chaplain, to pull one’s favor- 


ite nephew out of scrapes—these are 
small compensations when one realizes 
that, in spite of son and grandson, Don 
Fabrizio is the last of the Salinas. We 
see the Prince, in one brilliant vignette 
after another, moving through land- 
scapes of “beauty soon muted by lan- 
guor,” probing and savoring the quality 
of life, until “all found peace in a heap 
of livid dust.” 

This is truly quite a remarkable 
novel, one with the aura of greatness; 
and it is the product of a truly civilized 
mind. 


THE COMING OF FABRIZZE 

by Raymond De Capite 

McKay. $3.50 
Wherever Fabrizze (“It’s Fa-breets-eh!”) 
appears, the place is “alive with talk 
and laughter.” Cennino Fabrizze, golden- 
haired and golden-tongued, comes to 
America from Italy in the 1920’s. Uncle 
Augustine, who sets some kind of rec- 
ord for going back and forth from Italy 
to America, gets Fabrizze a job on a 
railroad gang. 

Soon the protagonist, a Paul Bun- 
yan type, is made supervisor. Then 
Fabrizze, tired of perfection in only one 
field, opens a grocery store, complete to 
salami and “sleeping snails.” In his final 
manifestation as archetype, he becomes a 
speculator in the stock market. Fabrizze, 
who preserves a cup of earth from the 
mountain near his village back home, 
clearly knowns how, in every sense, to 
get “a mountain from a cup.” 

And that is what this skillfully form- 
less tale—Saroyan with an Italian accent 
—is really all about: the mountain of 
gay, mad talk and laughter, of zest for 
living that the characters can get from 
the tiniest cup of opportunity. Every- 
thing they do, whether it’s making wine 
or providing Fabrizze with a bride, is 
done with an epic touch. “Hair like fire,” 
says a friend describing Fabrizze. “His 
eyes were blue. His nose came at you 
straight. It was good to be with him.” 
The reader will joyfully agree. 








JOHN DEWEY: 
HIS THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE 

ed. by John Blewett, S.J. 

Fordham Univ. Press. $5.00 
At a time when criticism of certain as- 
pects of progressive education is mount- 
ing, it is paradoxical that a book should 
appear consisting of a series of essays 
on the thought and influence of John 
Dewey by a distinguished group of 
Catholic educators and philosophers. 
The paradox may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that John Dewey and pro- 
gressive education are not anywhere 
near as identical as many people think 
and that too many discussions of John 
Dewey, by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, have been too superficial. 

The book is a deep and comprehensive 
survey of Dewey’s thought; not quite 
such a satisfying examination of his in- 
flence. Taken up in turn are his natu- 
ralism, his belief in democracy, his 
theory of knowledge, his relation to pro- 
gressive education, process and experi- 
ence, to technology, history and even his 
influence on Chinese educational and 
cultural thought. 

Despite this great diversity of subjects 
and of authors studying them, the book 
displays a remarkable unity, a unity of 
approach, of outlook more than any- 
thing else. For each of the authors de- 
monstrates an ability to penetrate sym- 
pathetically into the mind of another 
man with whom he may not be in com- 
plete agreement. It is in this irenic at- 
mosphere that many of Dewey’s positive 
contributions are presented, his emphasis 
upon constructive social action, his love 
for the concrete and his desire to profit 
to the utmost from experience. How- 
ever much disagreement there might be 
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with other aspects of his thought or with 
certain anti-intellectual tendencies of 
progressive education, it is heartening to 
see that this disagreement does not ham- 
per the appreciation of original insights. 
College education, for example, needs to 
get further away from dulling routine 
and closer to genuine intellectual chal- 
lenge. Perhaps’ the a priorism of some 
college educators could be healthily bal- 
anced by a touch of Dewey’s realism, if 
they, like the essayists in this book, 
would read him open-mindedly. 

If any weaknesses should be pointed 
out, they might be those of over-solem- 
nity and obscure verbalization. Sim- 
plicity would have been most welcome at 
times. Also the picture drawn of Dewey’s 
influence is incomplete and sketchy. 
This may simply be due to the fact, 
however, that the authors, like all of us, 
are too close to the man himself and to 
his time to have as yet acquired the 
proper perspective. 

One thing this book does do, and it 
may come as a surprise to some, is to 
show John Dewey as a major philo- 
sophical figure. The essayists’ impres- 
sive presentation of his philosophical 
position corroborates Crane Brinton’s re- 
mark that the pragmatism of William 
James and John Dewey constitutes one 
of the few genuinely American contri- 
butions to world philosophy. 

This book, then, is a thorough, emi- 
nently scholarly attempt by American 
Catholics to examine and discuss the full 
meaning and importance of an outstand- 
ing American non-Catholic thinker. This 
it does by cool, impartial analysis, pre- 
senting Dewey’s thought as objectively 
as possible and criticizing only by infer- 
ence. Father Blewett, the editor, and his 
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fellow essayists are to be congratulated 
for this, because it is the kind of intel- 
lectual enterprise still unfortunately too 
rare upon the Amercan Catholic scene. 
Rev. RicHarp W. Rousseau, S.J. 


ROBERT FROST: 
The Trial by Existence 

by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 

Holt-Rinehart-Winston. $6.00 
The author describes this book as a “se- 
lective record” of the poet’s life. Evi- 
dently the basis for selection was the 
relevance of her materials to her central 
thesis—namely, that Robert Frost’s is a 
“personality maintaining itself by will, 
or destiny, or temperament, or an obstin- 
ate drive of personal direction at high 
tension against the stream of time, gain- 
ing its stature by not going along with 
the stream.” In performing her task, 
Miss Sergeant has had special advan- 
tages: she has known the poet and his 
family for more than thirty-five years; 
she has had his co-operation in obtain- 
ing access to private letters, annotations 
of his poems, and other unpublished 
documents (though he did not read her 
completed manuscript); she is moreover 
a competent and experienced writer. 

Marchette Chute in “Getting at the 
Truth” has said that “the reality about 
a human being is probably impossible 
for a biographer to achieve.” She adds 
that he will never succeed in getting at 
the truth if he thinks he knows ahead 
of time what the truth ought to be. On 
the whole Miss Sergeant has resisted the 
temptation to play down the episodes 
which would weaken her assertion of 
Frost’s independence. For example, she 
quotes the early letters which reveal him 
as naively eager to cut a good figure 
with the magazine editor to whom he 
submitted his poems. Actually, nearly 
everything that is known of Frost’s life 
does justify Miss Sergeant’s emphasis 
on his self-sufficiency. Others—notably 
Sidney Cox in A Swinger of Birches — 
have made the same point, but without 
such impressive documentation. 


What is most valuable in this engaging 
book? For one thing, it gives hitherto 
unrevealed details of Frost’s parentage 
and the family sorrows which explain his 
expression in the cover portrait — the 
doggedly patient look of a wounded man 
who knows he will be wounded again. 
The full account of his first attempts at 
writing and of his sojourn in England 
may surprise some readers by the reve- 
lation of the poet’s troubled self-con- 
sciousness counterpoised by the refusal 
to become Ezra Pound’s disciple or a 
member of any literary coterie, British or 
American. This refusal was to be life- 
long. The description of Frost as a 
teacher emphasizes his force and origi- 
nality while touching lightly but honestly 
on his unwillingness to accept the hum- 
drum obligations of academic life. 
Finally, in discussing his poems which 
she acutely calls “symbolic, quasi-auto- 
biographical,” Miss Sergeant quotes a 
number of illuminating comments to 
show Frost’s intense and unflagging in- 
terest in speech-sounds. 

If this excellent book has any fault, it 
is the seemingly inadequate treatment of 
the two Masques and Hard Not to Be 
King. Unquestionably Miss Sergeant 
knows that the latter is now printed, but 
she refers to it as the Blashfield address 
and under its early title, “How Hard It 
Is to Keep from Being King.” The 
Masque of Mercy and Hard Not to Be 
King are important because they ac- 
knowledge the claims for involvement in 
the human predicament as against the 
poet’s perennial drive for extrication. A 
minor inaccuracy which will no doubt 
be corrected in later editions is the ref- 
erence in the introduction to “Blueber- 
ries” as “that spicy blank-verse poem.” 
Actually it is in couplets and triplets. 

Such matters do not seriously impair 
the value of this book. Although the 
author calls it “necessarily unfinished 
and imperfect,” it is an admirable and 
important study which the _ general 
reader as well as the student will find 
absorbing. Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
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THE CHILD, THE PARENT, 
AND THE STATE 

by James Bryant Conant 

Harvard. $3.50 
This book is an apologia for the compre- 
hensive public high school that has its 
specific purpose in social integration, 
rather than in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the student. The title of the 
book suggests an analysis of the rights 
and duties of the state, the parents and 
their children. But except for a brief 
reference to the Oregon school case, noth- 
ing of the kind appears in the book. 

Yet, in this day of rapidly expanding 
state power, Dr. Conant might well have 
delineated the rights of the child and 
parent vis-a-vis the state. This the author 
fails to do. There is no discussion of the 
civil rights of parents in the education of 
their children, of the child’s freedom of 
thought and religion in the pursuit of 
truth, of the essentiality of diversity in 
education in a free and open society. 

These failures are attributable to Dr. 
Conant’s commitment to a monolithic 
educational system, to his opposition to 
academic freedom in the pursuit of truth, 
and to his conviction that freedom in 
education is undemocratic. In 1952 the 
former Harvard president had asserted 
that “the greater the proportion of our 
youth who attend indepenaent schools, 
the greater the threat to our democratic 
unity.” 

Dr. Conant views the education of 
youth as exclusively a function of the 
state. Anything short of this ideal en- 
dangers democracy. In the ideal mono- 
lithic educational system, individual per- 
sonality is submerged into the masses 
through the social integration of all chil- 
dren in the common high school. This 
social integration of all children cannot 
be achieved if parents, for academic, so- 
cial, or religious reasons, send their chil- 
dren to independent schools. It is for 
this reason that Dr. Conant, like many 
other modern educators, finds freedom 
of choice in education divisive.- Trends 
to totalitarianism always find freedom 
divisive. 


In an effort to exonerate school ad- 
ministrators for the deficiencies of the 
public schools, the author points to the 
political limitations under which school 
boards and administrators operate. If 
only parents could be properly educated 
to the needs of the community, he argues, 
most of the problems and shortcomings 
of public education could be solved. 

Dr. Conant is opposed to flat federal 
grants 'to aid public education, but ad- 
vocates a radical revision of the state 
tax structure to supply additional funds 
for the state schools. 

Except for his reservations regarding 
federal aid for public education, Dr. 
Conant speaks the gospel recurrently 
enunciated by public school administra- 
tors—our state schools, although not yet 
perfect, are the incarnation of the demo- 
cratic ideal, the essential and exclusive 
instrument for the training of a demo- 
cratic people. 

For nonconformists who believe that 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion 
are essential for the preservation of free- 
dom in our nation, the book is a re- 
minder that freedom and diversity in 
education are rejected by most educators, 
and that enforced social integration pre- 
vails over the spiritual and intellectual 
integrity of the individual child. 

In this book, Dr. Conant makes no 
particular contribution to the analysis 
of an important problem. The book is 
significant for what it leaves unsaid. 

Rev. Vircit C. Bum, S.J. 


GOD IS MY LIFE: 

The Story of Our Lady of Gethsemane 
Introduction by Thomas Merton 
Photographs by Shirley Burden 
Reynal. $6.00 

“Here time has no meaning, their goal 

is eternity.” This is what Shirley Bur- 

den has undertaken to express with his 
camera when, at the suggestion of Cap- 
tain Steichen of the Museum of Modern 

Art in New York City, he visited the 

Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemane in 

Kentucky where two hundred Trappist 

monks live by the Cistercian rule. 
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Mr. Burden, realizing the close rela- 
tionship of the liturgy to the cycles of 
nature—“seedtime and harvest, cold and 
heat, winter and summer, night and 
day”—has pictured not only the Church 
where the mystery of Holy Mass is cele- 
brated and the splendors of the psaltery 
are sung but the rolling expanse of the 
farmlands, the river and the monks at 
work in the fields. 

To regret lack of color in photography 
is in a way a criticism, as the subject 
matter should be completely satisfying 
in its sharpness of outline and richness 
of light and shadow. One thing that the 
pictures definitely emphasize is that the 
Trappists are not “monkish” men re- 
treating from an embattled world but 
strong pioneers of a spiritual kingdom 
who embody the title of the book. 
Mus. EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE MAN WHO IS FRANCE 

y Stanley Clark 

odd, Mead. $3.50 
THE EDGE OF THE SWORD 
Charles de Gaulle 
iterion. $3.50 

Ork June first the newspapers and the 
rago stations were proclaiming the 
pri4ses of President Charles de Gaulle 
of france. The sorry Summit meeting 
hai helped to increase his stature as a 
sta’osman. Human Events, in its issue 
of june second declared: “De Gaulle’s 
reajistic skepticism about the value of 
a summit and his firm handling of 
Kh,ushchev elevate him to the leading 
posjtion among Western statesmen, in 
the forefront against Communism.” 

What has enabled Charles de Gaulle 
to yeach this dominant position of influ- 
enc:? Stanley Clark attempts to an- 
sweet this question in his biography 
which is “popular” rather than defini- 
tive. The boyhood years of de Gaulle in 
his staunchly Catholic home are ade- 
quately treated, as are also his years at 
the military college of Saint-Cyr. In 
1940, at the age of forty-nine, he was the 
youngest general in the French army. 


Making use of what he had learned as 
a young officer in World War I, de 
Gaulle, when given command of a few 
tanks on May 11, 1940, used them very 
effectively in his attacks on German 
positions. He advocated offense, rather 
than defense, and thereby alienated 
most of the other French generals. 
Transferred to a “desk job” in Paris, de 
Gaulle helplessly watched Petain plan 
the surrender of France to the Nazis. 
On June 17, 1940 de Gaulle fled from 
Paris to London, against Petain’s 
wishes. In London, de Gaulle secured a 
grudging recognition from the British 
government. His later career in Africa 
and his work in organizing the Provi- 
sional Government of France are well 
outlined, as is his triumphant return to 
France in June 1944. His emergence 
finally as President of France in June 
1958 was due to his courage and tenacity. 

In his own book, The Edge of the 
Sword, de Gaulle stresses constantly his 
dedication to the standards of liberty and 
justice, and his belief in the inherent 
dignity of man. Particularly brilliant 
in his analysis of war. 
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